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CHAPTER I. 

*' You are falKng headlong into a snare, Mawditt ! ^' 

These were the words that awoke me. I was 
sitting within the ruins of the abbey with a book 
npon my knee, but I had not been reading. Like 
a child, I had been making pictures in the sky. 
Great battles of shadowy hosts with banners flying, 
wrecked ships tossing in stormy seas with dire 
shapes rising from the heaving waters — ^these had 
wafted by in the driving clonds tiU the snn set, and 
twilight, like a gray curtain, fell down softly on my 
visions, and I slept. 

I awoke with a start at the sound of Paulas voice. 

'^ You are falling headlong into a snare, 
Mawditt !'' 

" Thanks for the warning, but I don't see it," 
the other says in his drawling tone. 

'' Perhaps not, but it is none the less palpable to 
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others ; and there is sorrow and mischief enough in 
this honse as it is ; yoa shall not add to the heap. 
I insist on yonr changing yonr conduct." 

"Yon are taking a very odd tone with me, 
Lermit. I don't see what right yon have to 
interfere." 

" I have every right. The girl is my mother's 
ward." 

So it was of me they were speaking. I Vras the 
snare, A flush like fire scorched my face, an angry 
pain clutched my heart, I glanced round hurriedly 
for a way of escape unseen ; but there was none, bo 
I had no alternative between remaining where I 
was, or stepping out between the broken arches 
and overwhelming them with my presence. Aa 
the impulse to act thus flashed through my mind a 
flood o£ shame and fear quenched it, and I shrank 
back E^ainst the pillar by which I sat, vexed and 
trembling, yet listening again. 

" Yonr mother's ward, ' most potent, grave, and 
reverend signior ; ' but not yours, I presume ? " 

"Mine in this, that when my mother is power- 
less to protect her, I will." 

" Well, what is the offence ? " Charlie Mawditt 
says lightly. " I see no harm, and no cause for 
quarrel." 

" It is harm to trifle with a girl's happiness and 
compromise her name by empty attentions." 
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^^My dear fellow, yoa do not understand the 
«,ge in which you live. Love is no longer a serious 
business, it is an amusement. A young lady nowa- 
-days is perfectly capable of managing her flirtations 
without compromising that shadow, her name, or 
touching that cobweb, her happiness, with even a 
fly^s wing. I am merely a detrimental. Miss 
liuttreU can despatch me when she pleases.^^ 

" Speak plainly, Mawditt. I understand nothing 
x)f this jargon.^' 

" Ah ! I always forget that you are half a monk, 
and know more of cloisters than of the world. 
Your education has been sadly neglected among 
books, Lermit. What a tremendous fellow you 
would be if books walked about instead of men! 
But as it is, you are always knocking your head 
^.gainst living flesh and blood, and then wondering 
you are hurt.^' 

"Laud your own ignorance another time, 
Mawditt. We are all aware of the fact that school- 
masters^ sons learn little/^ 

" Hit away at the governor as much as you like, 
It^s my private opinion if he had not been a school- 
master he would have been something worse.^' 

"A warder in a gaol, perhaps, with the duty 
especially delegated to him of flogging refractory 
convicts.^^ 

Charlie did not grow angry even at this. He 
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was too nsed to hear abnse of his father. He was 
brought up among a herd of schoolboys who hated 
him natnrally^ and not without cause. 

"We shall drift into a row if we talk of the 
governor/^ was all he said. " He always has spies 
about. It is an old trick of his.'' 

Paul's bitter contempt seemed to cut through 
the air like cold steel. I felt it where I sat^ but it 
did not touch Charlie. 

^' We wiU go back, if you please, to our subject/' 
Paul says coldly. ^' I do not desire any unfriendli- 
ness. Pledge me your word that you will cease 
this folly, and I shall be satisfied." 

"Are you serious ?" Charlie asks in a changed 
voice. '^ I assure you there is no need. There is 
nothing at all alarming in my attentions to Miss 
Luttrell. As to dropping them, that is another thing : 
that seems hard. Though I am not a fierce detri- 
mental, I should retire the moment I was snubbed." 

^^ But you consider you are not snubbed," Paul 
says in a hard tone. 

'^Not by the young lady, certainly. And I 
always make it a point of honour not to give way 
before the fire of mere elderly snubbings. A detri- 
mental expects those." 

The long drawl of his voice, the conceit of his 
manner, appeared to irritate Paul. 

"Will you try to be something better than a 
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coxcomb for an instant V he says earnestly. ^^Now 
tell me, do you believe Miss Luttrell cares* for 

you?^' 

^' Cares for me ! ^' repeats Charlie with insufEer- 
sble conceit. '^ I believe Miss Luttrell is much too 
sensible to break her heart for me or for anyone, 
«,lthough I do flatter myself that she is not quite 
insensible to the meritorious efforts I make to 
•enliven her imprisonment in this old fortress.^^ 

''Then, in fact,^^ and Paul's tone grew harder 
and drier, '' you feel no serious attachment and in- 
tend none. And you are aware that Miss Luttrell^s 
friends would never sanction any engagement in 
which you might entangle her, yet you deem your- 
self at liberty to continue attentions which can only 
do her an injury. Mawditt, the whole thing is meap 
a,nd heartless, and it shall stop, as I live.'' 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the fur- 
nace of the grazing king could scarcely have felt 
hotter than I did as these flaming words poured 
over me. Tears of wrath fell down my -burning 
cheeks. I gazed round wildly for some new, un- 
thought-of outlet of escape, but the walls did not 
open for me, no miracle happened to help me ; so I 
could only gather myself up into a ball at the foot 
of the pillar, and bury my hot face in my hands. 

How dare they, oh, how dare they talk about 
me like this ? I would hate them both henceforth 
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for ever. What is it that odious Charlie Mawditt i& 
saying now ? 

" Not at your dictation, Lermit. Let your 
mother speak if she thinks proper. But I affirm 
again there is no necessity for anyone's interfer- 
ence. It is all nonsense/^ 

'' My mother ! You say that, knowing well my 
mother will not speak unless your father orders her.. 
She is a slave to his tyranny. Grod ! why should 
my lips be forced to utter such bitter truths ? Do 
you want to be knocked down ? Do you want to 
quarrel ? If so, have it if you will ! I am ready.^^* 

'^ What a fiery fellow you are ! I don^t want to 
quarrel, and least of all in my father^s defence.^^ 
And GharHe laughs faintly. '' FU fight in a better 
cause if you like, but I should be sorry to eat 
daggers in defending the amiable peculiarities of 
my respected parent.^' 

Paul is silent, but his disgust and bitterness, 
seem to fill up aU the atmosphere around him with 
a breath of gall. 

" I see what it is, Lermit, I am in your way ;. 
and if you will say so honestly I will retire at 



once.^' 



This from Charlie, with an irritating affectation 
in manner and voice. A burning desire to silence 
him seizes me, and I start up in such haste that the 
ivy-leaves around me rustle and shake ; but I sub— 
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side again to the ground^ for Paul is speakings and 
I listen to his words with my heart, not my ears. 

" I might feign not to comprehend your mean- 
ing, Mawditt, or I might call you to account for 
your words, but FU do neither. I will simply say 
that I have spoken to you for no such selfish motive 
as the one you impute to me.^' 

" Then you don^t admire Miss LuttreU ? ^^ 

"Not as much as you do apparently. You 
forget I have known her nearly all her life.^^ 

" That gives you the advantage of understand- 
ing her temper.'^ 

And OharUe beats against the ivy-leaves with 
his cane and whistles insolently. 

" I made no allusion to her temper when I spoke 
of knowing her.^^ 

"But you meant that. You implied that was 
your reason for not admiring her." 

" Evidently you wish to get acquainted with my 
temper, Mr. Mawditt, and I don't think you will 
admire it if you rouse it a little further. Take my 
explicit meaning now in what I said — it is simply 
this : that, being Miss LuttreU's oldest friend, I 
will defend her against you and against herself .'' 
Against herself ? '^ Charlie says sneeringly. 
Yes; against her inexperience, and that craving 
for excitement which makes her snatch at any 
amusement, even such as you afford." 
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" Ha ! lia ! ha ! mucli obliged," laaglis Charlie. 
"That's good/' 

" No, it is bad ; it is even dangerous,'' Paul says 
gravely. 

''I hope you don't allude to our flirtation as 
ddngerous !" Charlie observes with renewed conceit. 
'^ Mere pastime, I assure you, nothing more." 

" It is a pastime which has its danger for you, 
young fellow, though you may not see it. Miss 
Luttrell is marvellously attractive and beautiful. 
Remember it is the moth who gets singed by the 
flame and falls ; the lamp burns on." 

" Thanks," very drawlingly, ^^ for your flattering 
simile. My wings are imscorched as yet." 

He laughs, but it is an uneasy laugh, and there 
creeps into the air around him a dull sense of 
annoyance and fear. 

"So you imagine the young lady is amusing 
herself at my expense ? " he says. 

" Perhaps so," Paul returns dryly. " When dull 
I have seen Coralie amuse herself with worse things. 
Warfield is a prison to her. Prisoners have been 
known to amuse themselves with spiders." 

Charlie's shadow passes and repasses, flitting 
through the broken arches with an angry air about 
it. I hear his cane striking in a vexed way against 
ivy and myrtle and fuchsia that cling to the ruins, but, 
except for a laugh of forced lightness, he is silent. 
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Mawditt/' continues Paul, "I am sorry you, 
cannot see the danger of the path on which you are 
walking. There is a stronger mind than yours at 
work on this/^ 

" Do you think so ? '^ Charlie says with assumed 
carelessness. 

" I am certain of it, and I warn you in time, lest 
you repent too late.^^ 

*^ Do you mean that my father ? '^ 

^^ Yes, I do ! ^' Paul breaks in abruptly, " and 
what his motive is who shall say ? One can only 
divine that it is bad.'^ 

There is a mementos silence ; then young Mawditt 
shakes off his tremors, but there is a little husky 
quiver in his voice when he speaks. 

" What harm can come of a little innocent flirta- 
tion? I believe you like Miss Luttrell yourself — 
that^s the upshot of it aU.^' 

My heart bounds against my side. I grow hot, 
then cold as ice. Oh that the earth would'lopen and 
swallow me up ! I cannot hear any more of this 
cruel talk and live. 

By some subtle sense I know that Paul is too 
angry to answer. I know that never was young 
Mawditt so near having a clutch upon his collar, and 
a fist executing vengeance upon his countenance as 
he is now, yet I know too that Paul will reply 
quietly. There are compHcations enough at War- 
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field ; he will not add his mite to the heap of confu- 
sion and tronble on which we sit. 

I am right ; he gulps down his rage ; his words, 
fall as tranquilly and coldly as snow. 

" You are mistaken. I do not admire Miss. 
Luttrell in the way you suppose. She is my 
mother^s ward; that is quite suflBlcient reason for 
the friendship I feel for her and the interest I take^ 
in her.^^ 

'*I can't believe you/' Charlie returns sulkily. 
" If you can live in the same house with such a girl 
and not admire her, you must be a rock.'' 

" I am not the man to take advantage of her 
position here in order to make love to her. There 
you and I differ, Mr. Mawditt. And having lived 
in the same house with Coralie a great deal longer 
than you have, I may not see so much cause for 
admiration; and this may account for my having 
attained to a rockiness which you do not possess." 

'^ Oh, I daresay you are better acquainted with 
her disposition than I am, but your hints against her 
don't alarm me, and I shall certainly not make^ 
myself disagreeable to her merely to oblige you." 

" So you will not take my warning ?" Paul says,, 
and his voice is firm and hard. " I tell you again 
you are but a straw in your father's coarse hands." 

" Leave me and my father alone, Lermit ! That 
is what I would thank you to do.^ 
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" Very well ; I shall take other means to defend 
my mother^s ward from the Mawditt machinations/* 

"That's a hard word,*' sneers Charlie with a 
little harsh, abrupt laugh, "I am scarcely up to 
the mark of such a word as that. But if you mean 
you'U interfere with me in some unpleasant way, I 
would advise you not to do it. My position here is 
surer than your own.'' 

" What is that you say?" Paul asks in a voice 
so calmly full of fire, that I compare it to iron at a 
white heat. Charlie does not know Paul as I do. 
He answers with gay insolence : 

"I am saying that you stand more chance of 
being hurled from the battlements of this old fortress 
than I do, if it comes to a fray between us." 

This insulting allusion to Paul's unhappy position 
in his mother's house, makes my heart beat like a 
hammer with fear and anger. In the momentary 
dead silence I fancy its loud throbs can be heard 
and will betray me, and I quiver with terror from 
head to foot. Paul's reply strikes the ear like .the 
thud of bullets. . 

" You are not a gentleman, nor the son of a gen- 
tleman ; you are not worth a quarrel. There will 
be no fray between you and me. I have borne so 
much for my mother's sake, that a few insolent 
words of yours put into the scale don't make a 
feather's weight. I am sorry for you ; I say this 
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again and for the last time. You are ranning into 
a snare set by a cunning hand^ for what motive I 
don't know. But if yon are bent on destroying 
yourself^ yon shall not destroy others H I can stop 

Paul walks away slowly, passing round the angle 
of the chapel wall, not crossing the open glade. 
Charlie stares after him like an angry schoolboy, 
and mutters to himself perhaps a curse or two, I 
do not catch the words. 

Through the broken arches I see him traversing 
the shadows of the mins lying on the grass, and 
the long shafts of rosy light which the dewy sward 
has caught from the crimson sky ; then he vanishes, 
and I am left alone with my sore dismay. 
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I DID not move. I sat bewildered, my mind like the 
driving clouds, with images of pain and terror burst- 
ing through in swift confusion. In this dazed mood 
I looked out upon .the ruins, and the hurrying sky 
rushing into darkness. One by one the shadows 
which had crept up to my feet stole away and died, 
and the twilight shrouded me about, dim, and cold, 
and heavy with some unknown fear. 

I felt forlorn as a woman in a prison garment 
waiting for death ; and, like her, I could not shape 
the chaos of my misery into thought. I sat still 
and shivered. 

I know not how the time went by, but when I 
awoke at last from this duU pain I started to see the 
moon had uprisen on the ruined abbey, and the 
grass was sprinkled with shadows of broken arch 
and mullioned window. Leaning against this I saw 
myself — a gray ghost with clasped hands and down- 
streaming hair loose upon my shoulders. I was the 
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f orlomest shadow of tliem all. I seemed a dream in 
the midst of a dream. 

'^ I am the only living one here/^ I said, looking 
Tound upon the tombs. "Why should I stand in 
the cold among these graves ? I am ahve, my heart 
beats J I hate these shadows of death. I feel the 
clammy touch of , unseen hands about me, I feel 
something cruel in the air chaining my soul. When 
will this man — ^this gaoler Mawditt — ^let me go free? 
I think the world is not so evil as this deathly quiet. 
There are viewless snakes in it coiling around me, 
dragging me down — down to perdition. 

" Why have I Hstened to this boy — ^this young 
Mawditt ? His spirit is meagre as the thin darkness 
which borders the light, and which flies at a bird^s 
Toice. I hate him. I dould put my foot on him 
and crush him like an insect. Yet when I go back 
to the glare of that one dull lamp, and let the little 
world in upon me — ^this smallest, meanest world in 
which I writhe — I shall listen to him again. There 
js no help for it ; there is no other outlet for me. 
I am in the net. 

^^ I will never be a secret listener again,^^ I say 
to myself scornfully. And I look out upon the ivy 
clinging to the roofless wall, in whose shadow those 
two had stood talking of me. There is a yew-tree 
close by, and Mr. Lermit^s tomb staring white and 
new, I shall remember the spot all my life. 
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Poor Mr. Lermit 1 All things are too new abont 
liim, and his wife has a new husband ; the letters 
are scarcely dry on his tomb; but eyes are dry, 
hearts are dry. Oh, it's a barren world ! 

The moonlight made me shiver, and the tablets 
on the wall gleamed ghastly white, like shrouds 
starting out of a sepulchre. My old childish fears 
tjrept chilly about me, and I sat still in my forlom- 
ness, with tears in my eyes unshed. In the old 
-days, before Mr. Lermit died, they would have come 
to seek me ; now I might perish here in my foolish 
terror and no one would know, or care. 

I feel afraid to go home because I must pass 
Mr. Lermit's grave, so I sit still, with rays of moon- 
light flickering all about me like little chilly ghosts, 
and tall solemn shadows at my back, which I dare 
not turn and face. 

If Paul now, I think to myself, would only re- 
member me as he used to do, and come and fetch 
me, how glad I should be ! 

But had I not just heard him disparage me — 
speak of me as one whom he could not admire, having 
known all the faults and childish sins of my poor 
little life ? No, Paul will not come for me. So my 
heart sinks down again, and I look out through the 
moonlit ruins on the old graveyard of the abbey, 
which I must cross alone. I am not afraid of the 
crumbling tombs, the time-worn graves lying there 
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-their ancient inmates aa^^ worlds and worlds away 
— it is that ghastly white new sepulchre which 
seizes me by the heart and makes my imagination 
sick. If that ghost arose to speak his horror of all 
this wrong, to whom would he come but me ? 

As this thought creeps through my mind with a 
little thrill of ice, something cold falls upon my 
down-drooping hand, and I start up and scream 
aloud. 

It was only a small dead leaf blown in through 
the empty arches of the window, a leaf that had 
dropped young 'upon the grass among the tombs> 
and some heavy foot had crushed it. Somehow, as 
I hold it in my palm, I think of my dead sister lying 
in her far-away grave. I wonder why she was 
there, and why her voice was so sweet, and her eyes 
were so blue — ^f or the worms. 

" She would be better here,'^ I say, " comforting 
me in my prison.^^ 

But the selfishness of my thought strikes me as 
I speak, and I feel glad she is in heaven, not 
sharing this iron chain with me, not tempted like 
me and other prisoners are to make friends with auL 
insect or a reptile. 

The little leaf brings me some sort of comfort ; 
it seems to have a message in it, a secret of Hfe and 
death. I wiU keep it till my sister and I meet 
again, and when I ask her the meaning of it, and 
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she speaks, I shall know why she went to heaven 
and I stayed on earth. Then this weight of chains 
will be lifted from my heart, and I shall be free for 
ever and for ever. 

I am not afraid now to go home across the 
graves ; I shall even stand a moment at Mr. Lermit's 
tomb and read the letters of his name shining out 
clear in the moonlight. 

He was good, and kind, and true. He died 

before his time. I shall understand it all when this 

little leaf is green again in heaven. 

« « « « * 

Mrs. Mawditt is in a huge arm-chair by the fire, 
her feet are on a footstool, her hands are folded on 
her lap, her eyes are half closed. 

^^ OoraUe,^' she says, opening her eyes languidly, 
'^why can^t you sit sociably with the rest of the 
family of an evening ? Where have you been 1'^ 

To this last question I answer *^ Nowhere,'^ and 
I take a seat awkwardly, with consciousness flaming 
on my cheeks as I glance at Paul. He is not the 
same to me that he was yesterday — ^that he was 
even an hour ago — ^and I have a sort of dull surprise 
in me that he does not look changed. I fix my eyes 
on him> half in fear, half in wonder, and study all 
his face, and bring it back to my mind as it was a 
year ago— as it was in boyhood, when I first saw 
him. 

VOL. I. c 
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'^What a change!" I think with a great sigh. 
He looks up at this, and his eyes gaze straight into 
mine and read my wondering sorrow, bat not the 
cause. 

^^ In Dreamland again?" he says, and half smiles* 

''No," I answer. "My dreams are over; I have 
been roughly awakened." 

By the reproving glance which rests on me for a 
second, I perceive he thinks I am alluding to the 
bitter change that has come over Warfield since his 
father died; he cannot guess of my awakening in 
the ruins. He looks over at his mother. She has 
not heard me ; she has fallen asleep. Large, placid, 
self- contented, there is not a wrinkle on her fair 
smooth face, only a little peevishness at the comers 
of her lips, a fear in her light blue eyes when open. 

Paul is reading some abstruse book — a book 
which seems to me as dry as dust and ashes, as hard 
to swallow mentally as uncracked stones would be 
to the real digestion, yet his soul apparently delights 
in it, and his eyes are glued to the page. I watch 
his shadow on the wall, and count how many times 
in a minute — ^in three minutes — ^he turns over a leaf. 
Only twice. 

''Dreamland or mathematics?" I say very 
softly. 

Paul looks up with a quick glance, and turns a 
page hastily. 
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'^ Neither. It is political eoonoiny- 
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Of speech and amusement/^ I interpolate 
quickly. ^^It is more than economy — ^it is an 
absolute dearth and famine in those articles/' 

" That is a species of domestic economy, though 
it may be good policy too/' he says, and relapses 
into silence with a determined air. 

I cannot help sighing dismally; everything at 
Warfield is so doleful now. 

"Shall we play bezique?'' I asked abruptly, 
after a long pause. 

"I would rather not, thanks. I am very 
interested in my book.'' 

^^ Oh !" And I give a great yawn, and in self- 
defence I fetch a book also, and plant my elbow on 
it, and pretend to read. 

The lamp looks like a dull eye watching Paul 
and me. It lowers and darkens sometimes like a 
real eye ; it seems angry to-night. I give up the 
pretence of reading, and bringing back the scene 
to my mental vision, I repeat in memory all Paul's 
words in the abbey ruins. Suddenly I find his eyes 
are on me with a strange inquiry in them. 

Perhaps he thinks I am a little mad. 

"Can you find nothing to do except castle- 
building ? " he says. " You look horribly dull. I 
am sorry to bore you with my book, but I really 
cannot help it." 

G 2 
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He draws his chair to the table, by which 
manoeayre he puts the lamp between himself and 
me, and I cannot see his face. Bat his shadow on 
the wall looks grimmer than ever, and his book 
is as motionless as a book of wood. 

Suddenly from some unknown cause the 
window shakes slightly, and Mrs. Mawditt wakes 
up. 

" How it blows !^' she says sapiently. 

'^ My dear mother, there is not a leaf stirring,^* 
returns her son. 

'^ There was one,^^ I murmur — "only one — a 
little dead leaf. It brought a message for me. It 
touched me like a tiny cold hand from the 
grave.'^ 

"What is she saying ?^^ Mrs. Mawditt asks, 
peering at me with sleepy eyes, and anger just 
beginning to waken them into a feeble sparkle. 

" Nothing, mother, nothing,^' Paul says impa- 
tiently. " Ooralie is always full of dreams and 
fancies \" 

" Nothing ! ^^ repeats Mrs. Mawditt. " I heard 
the word 'grave.' Was that a fancy? CoraJie, 
you positively have no feeling — ^none ! Anyone 
would think at times you were not in possession of 
your senses. It is cruel to name poor Mr. Lermit 
to me — most cruel — I won't bear it P' 

Paul rises hastily, his face ashen pale. 
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'^ It is only you, mother, who have named my 
father. Be silent, I entreat jon," 

" Why should I be silent ? It is rather hard if 
I can't speak in my own house. But there, I don't 
want to revive painful subjects. I should not have 
named your father but for Coralie. You must own 
it is her fault.'' 

" I am willing to own it, mother, if that will 
please you." 

My indignation makes me bum, but it changes 
my voice to ice. 

^' Thanks," I say to him grimly. 

^^ What does it matter?" he returns in a cold, 
hard way. 

^^ What does it matter?" repeats Mrs. Mawditt. 
" It matters a great deal. And I don't want you 
to say anything, Paul, merely to please me, as if I 
were a child or a baby. I understand Coralie a great 
deal better than you do. There is not a day of her 
life that she does not make mischief. Mr. Mawditt 
says she ^" 

" Stop, mother, if you please. I have no wish 
to hear Mr. Mawditt's abuse at second hand. 
Surely you can spare us for one evening a repe 
tition of speeches which we hear too often from 
himself." 

Mrs. Mawditt glares at her son with frightened 
face ; then she begins to weep and wipe her eyes 
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laboriously. In a moment she turns on me, and 
metaphopicaUy rends me in pieces. 

'* This is your fault, Coralie Luttrell ! This is 
your doing, turning my own son against me. You 
are always sowing dissension in this once happy 
home.'' 

I rise bewildered and trembUng, and fall into 
my seat again, feeling I have no strength for this 
battle. Her blind injustice had always struck at 
me cruelly, lately it has crushed me. 

" Let me go away !'' I cry bitterly. '^ I have no 
wish to stay here to be a firebrand as you say. But 
it is false ! I never hurt anyone's happiness ; it is 
mine which is withered. I am going mad here !'' 

I have roused myself into burning wrath, and 
my vehement words fall into the stagnant atmo- 
sphere hke a thunderbolt into a dull pond, making 
the waters boil and hiss. 

For a moment Mrs. Mawditt is stupefied by her 
own anger, then she bursts forth into speech, and 
her strange hatred of me finds a bitter outlet in hard 
words. She ends by calling her son a coward. 

'^ If you were not a coward,'' she says, "you 
would not stand by quietly, and see your mother 
insulted and terrified in her own house by a girl 
taken into it for charity.^' 

" Mother ! mother I" Paul cries. And he strides 
over to her and bends down, and whispers in her 
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ear. She subsides, but cries copiously, and 
wMmpers into her handkercliief with little gur- 
glings and small sobs. I turn away from the sight 
of this mean, weak, spiteful sorrow with eyes full 
of contempt. 

"Corahe!^^ Paul whispers in a warning tone, 
^^ is it wise to bite a fiery coal, or shake a yoke you 
cannot unfasten ? ^^ 

"It is better for me than deceit," I answer, 
leaning across the table that my murmured words 
may reach him. " If I added deceit to the load 
crushing me, I should faU indeed." 

" Hush ! ^^ he says. And glancing hurriedly at 
the window he feigns to read again. 

Mrs. Mawditt cries on laboriously ; her sobs and 
sighs come forth in gasps; her eyes grow per- 
sistently wild ; she is working herseK carefully into 
hysterics. Opposite her on the wall where the fire 
flickers, I see in my mind^s eye the inscription on 
Mr. Lermit's tomb. All the letters dance and nod 
together and point at her, then vanish. Higher 
on the wall hangs the dead man^s picture, and a 
little flame shoots out of the dull fire and flings a 
strange life upon the face. I fancy it smiles sadly, 
but another thought strikes Mrs. Mawditt, for, look- 
ing up suddenly, she catches the eyes gleaming on 
her with that red light in them, and she screams 
-aloud. 
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^' Mother/^ her son cries, '^ you are ill. Let me 
ring for help/^ 

She holds back his hand from the bell, and now, 
being really nervous, she calms herself. 

*' No, no. I would not let the servants see me 
like this for worlds. . I wish Coralie would not talk 
of your father. It— it frightens me." 

^^ I never mentioned him," I observed bluntly. 
" No one does ; there are newer names at Warfield 
to talk of now.^^ 

My words take away her breath; her fair, fat 
face grows white with anger. 

" Am I to bear this insolence ? '^ she cries. "And 
from a mere child, too ! If my son will not protect 
me, I must appeal to my ''husband to save me from 
insult." 

" What would you have me do, mother ? " Paul 
interposes. " Coralie is a little too outspoken cer- 
tainly, but speech is free, and the world discusses, 
our conduct whether we like it or no.^^ 

" And are you too on the side of my slanderers ? "* 
she exclaims in feeble reproach. " It is all unjust. 
It is shameful ! But there, my conscience is clear. 
I have always done my duty. I wore double crape 
even after my marriage. I have nothing to regret." 

'^ If you are satisfied, mother, pray say no moro 
on the subject,^^ observes Paul in a voice whose tones 
ring and quiver in an understanding ear. " Kegret 
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would be useless even if you felt it. I am glad you 
have no regrets.'^ 

In the stiffness of her self -righteousness^ Mrs* 
Mawditt straightens herself and sits bolt upright, 
staring at the wall, but not lifting her eyes so high 
as Mr. LermiVs portrait. 

^' I shall say this more on the subject, Paul, that 
although as a mother I may endure my son's taunts 
patiently, I won't be twitted and insulted beneath 
my own roof by a girl who ^^ 

"Who was left to your care, mother, by one 
whom you cannot have forgotten, although you no 
longer bear his name. Moreover, Coralie really did 
not utter a word that could vex any reasonable 
being. The offence was only in your own fancy.'' 

This remark galls Mrs. Mawditt into tears 
again. 

" I have no fancy ! " she says indignantly. " I 
was never accused before of being a woman given 
to fancies. But you always take Corahe's part. If 
I had not married — if I had not Mr. Mawditt to 
protect me — I should lead but a poor life beneath 
the fire of that girl's tongue." 

Her poor tearful, foolish eyes shoot a gleam of 
dull fire at me, making me quiver for a moment 
with a sense of wonder at her blind hate and in- 
justice. But what can I say or do ? I cannot give 
her a larger heart or a quicker brain. For an in- 
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stant I glow with an indignant longing to have the 
strength of a giant and redress my wrongs by dint 
of force alone, but at the same instant I come back 
to myself, and know I am small, weak, helpless, and 
a girl. Partly for a defence, and partly for Paul's 
sake, who entreats me by a look, I shut myself up 
in silence till her anger wears itself out, and she 
ceases for very weariness to talk. 

Into what a vexed stillness we fall. I listen 
sullenly to the ticking of the clock and the rustling 
of the page as Paul turns slowly the leaves of his 
dry book. Mrs. Mawditt holds her handkerchief to 
her eyes with an air of suffering martyrdom, but 
nevertheless keeps .watchful, till the intolerable 
stillness, the deathly, aching stiUness of the dull 
room, drives her into drowsiness, and she sleeps 
again. I look at her large helpless figure and think 
of crocodiles lying by the Nile, with the shadow of 
some huge, solemn sepulchre falling unfelt upon 
their horny scales. 

A slight stir, a sound like the grating of a 
pebble on the gravel, makes me start and stare at 
the window wildly. The moonlight glimmers on 
the grass ; down among the trees the Monks' Pool 
shines cold and white, and the moon in the still 
water looks up at the moon in the still sky. It 
seems an eye of cruel light amid a dark shroud of 
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shuddering ash and aspen ; it has a ghastly look to 
my fancy, and I turn my gaze away. 

^^Why are the shutters left unclosed?^' I ask 
softly. 

Paul does not lift his eyes from his book. 

^^ Ask the master of the house, Coralie, not me." 

" Shall I ring and order them to be shut ? ^^ 

'^Are you the mistress here ? ^' he says. 

I hold my peace, but I move away from the 
window and the cruel eye in the lake, and set my 
chair against the wall, near the heavy folds of the 
undrawn curtain. On the carpet a ghost flickers, 
wrought by the moonlight and the shadow of a leaf- 
less laburnum on the lawn. It is an ugly, skeleton 
sort of ghost, with a hundred arms all dry and 
withered. Suddenly in among these arms there 
steals a hand which clutches one amid them, and 
shakes all the skeleton figure on the floor, then 
vanishes. 

Growing pale to the lips, I look across the dull 
lamp at Paul. He is reading like a monk — a monk 
whose blood has turned to gall, and his heart to 
stone. 

'^ He neither sees, nor hears, nor cares,^^ I say 
to myself bitterly. *^Why should I touch a rock 
with the warm thrill of my flesh and blood ? Fll 
let it pass. He would only say it was a child^s fancy. 
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and He would not raise his eyes to see the wliiteness 
of my face/' 

With a great sigh I gaze wearily at the black 
marble clock upon the mantelpiece, and wish for 
earthquakes, hurricanes, and whirlwinds. 

Tick, tick, tick ! goes the pendulum, to and fro, 
to and fro, for ever, Uke Timers scythe mowing 
down the minutes, which yet never seem to die. 
The dreary seconds drop down from the swinging 
steel like dry chips cut from a monument, filling 
my ears with a dull ache, as though they were. 
Timers dust choking them. 

Out from the fire springs a little cinder with 
sharp hiss and splutter ; it glows a moment on the 
hearth like a red eye full of murder, then it growa. 
cold and fades into black death. 

'*Is it a cofBjx or a purse ?^' I say to myself; 
and, idly weary, I creep softly across the ghost upon 
the floor, and gather it up in my hand. 

It is neither purse nor coflGm. — ^it looks like a 
death's-head. I should like to lay it in Mrs^ 
Lermit's lap, but not daring I drop it in the fender 
with a Uttle sad smile. 

Ah! I forgot; she is not Mrs. Lermit, she is. 

Mrs. Mawditt now, and the mementi mori and the^ 

ashes are for me, not for her. Has she any soul, I 

wonder ? 

*' Our life is rounded with a little sleep,' 
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says Prospero, musing on deatt, Now i£ we take 
■^^ rounded" literally, slie should be a human ball 
by this time. Ah me ! it is not so utterly weary 
as this when that empty, silly Charlie Mawditt is 
home. 

Here I start at the sounding of the clock, as 
though it were striking a warning. It is that black 
sarcophagus on the chimney-piece ; something 
buried in it gets alive, and strikes eleven in spasms 
and convulsions, being hurried to die again. The 
clock in the hall follows at a slower pace,, and with 
a weary jerk at every stroke, as though it had 
palsy, and wondered such a duty could be expected 
of its feebleness. Out in the court the big clock 
above the stables tolls for the dead thing in the 
black sarcophagus, and I hear the eleven knells 
floating down the valley, where their echoes sink 
in the Monks' Pool, and spread a shiver over the 
glimmering water, 

" They will be home soon now.^^ 

I try to say this cheerfully, but my voice sinks to 
a dismal whisper, and I elicit no reply from Paul. 

"Why won't you talk ?" I ask snappishly, 

^^ Silence is better than quarrelling.'' 

" I did not quarrel with you.'' 

With eyes fixed upon his book, Paul answers in 
low, slow voice : 

Perhaps not; but it would be better to quarrel 
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with me tlian with my mother. Why caiinot you 
let her be ? The irritability of self-reproach and 
fear is raw about her — ^let it heal if it can/^ 

" Self-reproach V And turning to look on her 
I smile. 

^^Do not smile," he says in a vexed tone, and, 
looking up, I see his face dark with a great cloud 
of care. I start from my seat to come to him, but 
he holds his hand up for just a second's space in 
warning, then reads again coldly. I gaze at him in 
dismay, then I think of that slight stir upon the 
gravel, and my heart leaps like a frightened deer. 

" I saw a hand just now,'' I say softly. 

"Where?" he asks. '^Do not point; tell me 
quietly. 

*' Among the arms of that ghost-tree upon the 
floor. It grasped a bough and shook the shadow 
like a reed.'' 

" You must have fancied it. How could a hand 
get there ?" 

'^How should I know?" I answer. "I only 
know it was there, but whether it was the hand of 
demon, ghost, or man, I care not." 

'^ I was certain we should quarrel if we talked. 
I am sure there was no hand there." 

He reads on, and dots down notes on the margin 
of the page. 

"He is made of ice and iron," I say to myself 
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bitterly. '^What a simpleton I was to open my 
lips to a human 'fossil!^ If his heart ever beats 
at all, it will beat for Penelope, or Cassandra, or 
Helen of Troy/' 

He looks up suddenly and sees my eyes fixed 
on him. " Speak your incivil things aloud, Miss 
Luttrell; don't think them.'' 

His face grows pale, a flame rushes over mine, 
but I rally and laugh as naturally as I can. The 
memory of his words to CharKe by the old abbey 
wall is buzzing in my ears like a wasp. 

'^ You always speak out your incivil things of 
me, Mr. Lermit : I confess you set me a good 
example in that respect." 

^^What do you mean?" he says. And the 
breath of his words comes from his lips 
quickly. 

'^ Nothing. Only it is so tiresome here when 
young Mawditt goes out with his father. He is the 
sole life and light in this old sepulchre." 

Silence — ^a sort of sharp silence into which that 
sentry pendulum, which keeps watch in the sarco- 
phagus — comes with click of steel as he marches to 
and fro, to and fro, over the dead. Like the clank 
of a spur his footsteps come and go, and I count 
them up to fifty, then I yawn and watch the fire 
"flashing on Mrs. Mawditt's rings. Her diamonds 
are in a blaze, her hands, soft, fat, and white, look 
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BB innocent as a babe^s^ and yet they have done such 

mischief — such foolish mischief. 

Mr. Lermit has walked to the window, and 

stands there looking out upon the night. The moon 

has changed her place, and the shadow of the tree 

lies upon the lawn; there is only a small cold 

glimmer now upon the floor ; the ghost is gone. 

Light !^' Paul says suddenly in an odd tone. 
Do you see that chasm of light down there in 

the valley. Miss Luttrell, like a rift in the dead 

darkness V 

"Yes, I see it. How beautiful it is ! '^ 

"And how treacherous! If you followed it, 

you would step to death. It shines over the Monks* 

Pool.'^ 

He moves away from the window and sits down 

by the dull lamp again, while I fix my eyes on his 

figure in a scared way. Had Cassandra uttered a 

prophecy through his voice ? had some new Helen 

awoke his stone heart to jealousy ? 

Apres?'^ I say at last a little contemptuously. 
Apres/^ he repeats ; " well, I think you are a 

little too confident. You should not walk too near 

the edge of danger." 

"Danger ! why it is such a shallow pool! " 

" It has depths in it, and hidden rocks also, which 

you cannot sqc. Smooth water hides many snares.^' 
How sententious you are! you are liko a copy- 
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book,^^ I say sneeringly. I am doing my very best 
to vex him. He has called me Miss Lnttrell ; I bate 
this from him. 

"There is a tradition respecting the pool,'^ he 
says, heeding my temper no more than he would a 
fly ; " when the monastery was destroyed the monks 
hid a treasure there and set spirits to guard it; they 
demand a victim every twenty years. Mammon, you 
know, slays thousands where Mars kills ten, and the 
victim is oftener a woman than a man.^^ 

" Why do you not speak out ? ^^ I ask angrily. 
" A piece of plain advice would be more useful than 
fables.^' 

" Will you take advice, Miss Luttrell ? '' 

Miss Luttrell again ! 

" No, I will not ! " I say fiercely. 

He goes on reading, but I see a curious paleness 
gather around his lips. A hot flush of remorse 
makes my eyes tingle. 

" Why do you speak to me at all about — ^about 
this silly Monks' Pool ?'' I say. 

" For fear you should one day speak bitterly to 
me, and for my father's sake,'' he answers 

" An orphan's curse wonld drag to heU 
A spirit from on high ; 
Bat oh ! more horrible than that 
Is the cnrse in a dead man's eye." 

As he speaks, Mrs, Mawditt stirs in her slumber, 

VOL. I. D 
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and I fix my gaze on her foolish face in silent fright. 
In this little speck of time I grow annoyed. 

" He quotes poetry to impress me, thinking me 
too crackbrained to heed plain prose," whispers my 
vexed vanity. 

"Is that from a Greek play?" I say, ignoring 
Coleridge. 

'^Tou know the poem. Miss Luttrell, in which 
that verse is found. I read it the other day, and it 
impressed me, although I am not fanciful." 

"Well, dreamer as I own I am, I don^t grow 
terror-struck over a ballad. What cause is there for 
fear, Mr. Lermit ?" 

He is silent. 

" We are duU here, even sepulchral," I continue, 
with my eyes fixed on the cold ghost glimmering and 
shivering by the window; "but except tyranny, 
and unhappiness, and discord, what terror can touch 
me?" 

He shades his eyes with his hand and looks sadly 
at his mother. 

" Why do you speak so loud, knowing that you 
risk a painful scene ? You have yourself enume- 
rated what you have to fear. Is it not enough ? " 

I feel my question has been evaded. 

" The Monks' Pool was not in the list," I return, 
" and I am not afraid to play on the edge ; there is 
no magnet there to draw me in and drown me." 
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He makes a little impatient movement of the 
shoulders^ and gazes at me with angry pity in his 
eyes. 

" When will women learn to know that to walk 
on the brink of a precipice is to f aU ? " 

He says this wearily, and closes his unread book. 
The blood mounts to my face ; I take his words ill. 
I feel a flash in my eyes as I return his look. 

" You mistake me. One may laugh for weariness 
as well as for joy. In a prison the antics of a mouse 
raise a smile, and where there is no sun the moon- 
light on a dull pool brightens the eye for a moment.^' 

'^That is the poetry of the situation/^ he retorts; 
" the plain prose may teU another tale.'' 

'' Not to me, Mr. Lermit ! " 

" Why not to you ? Are you a living miracle ; 
is your nature not human nature; does your flesh 
and blood differ from common clay V 

His words and manner irritate me excessively. 
How dare he predict any kind of danger to me for 
amusing myself with a poor spider while shut up in 
this dungeon ? Or is he only angry because I smile 
a little in the sole sunshine that reaches me? 

^' Counsellors are always hated,'' he says, gazing 
steadily at my disdainful face. " It is not to you 
only I have given advice. The victim and the 
snare are both directed by a stronger hand. It is 
not the trap but the setter who is cruel." 

D 2 
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I understand him perfectly, and I feel my very 
lips blanch with the terror and hatred which fill my 
heart at every thought of onr odious gaoler. 

^' His trap has no bait, his magnet no attraction," 
I say bitterly. 

''No attraction!'' repeats Paul, with his eyes 
fixed on my face. 

Here Mrs. Mawditt opened her eyes wide, stared 
at us, and fell asleep again. For a full minute we 
kept a dead silence, and, I know not why, but in 
this silence I blushed rose-red. 

We had used images and spoken in symbols, 
knowing that if she listened, half sleeping, her dull 
mind would not catch our meaning. For this 
reason I answered Paul again in the same strain. 

'' There is no attraction, except as the prisoner 
in a dungeon is attracted by a pigeon's flight across 
the darkness of his grated window, or the crawling 
of a fly upon the dead wall." 

" Do you count him so mean, and have you so 
little pity? What would you say to the prisoner 
who crushed the fly and killed the b,ird ? " 

I look at Paiil in great surprise. I had not 
thought of things this way. 

'' Solitude and pain make us selfish," he con- 
tinues, '' unless we can possess our souls in patience, 
and set them above the fetters of circumstance." 
'' Don't preach," I return impatiently ; " nothing 
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is easier than to preach and moralise and giye 
advice/' 

" Thank you," he says grimly. " At all eyents, 
you understand now that the attraction lies in the 
hand of the prisoner, who beckons a foolish bird to 
his window. Take care lest he who seems a doye in 
captivity may change to a raven when you are free/' 

" Even if he does, I shall not sit in the shadow 
of the raven all my life. 

** ' Take thy beak from oat mj heart, 

And take thy fbrm from off my door.' 
Qaoth the raven, ' Neyar more ! ' " 

concludes Paul with a little hard laugh. ''Take 
your own wilful way. Miss Luttrell. I will never 
trouble you with advice again.'' 

My answer died on my lips, for in upon our whis- 
pered talk there broke the rush of wheels, and the 
short snap of a gate left to swing back upon its 
hasp. 

" Wake my mother, Coralie ! " Paul says in 
quick voice. 

"I wake her!" I return. "How can If I 
would not touch her for the world ; she hates me ! " 

''Then let fall poker and tongs," he answers 
dryly. 

Down they come with a crash, and Mrs. Mawditt 
starts from her slumber and asks snappishly why I 
cannot stir the fire more quietly. 
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"It is paat eleven; you ought to be in bed/* 
she says. " Such nonsense^ a child like you sitting 
up with Paul and me, interrupting our conver- 
sation/' 

(^'1^'^? ^oes the great bell at the door, and I see 
a shadow creep whitely over her face. She pinches 
her lip with her teeth. 

" Don't fancy I have been asleep. I have been 
listening quietly, that's aU." 

H!ad I felt uncertain before that she was left 
home as a spy, I should be sure of it now. I make 
her no answer, for the door is opened by a strong 
hand, and the new master of Warfield enters. With 
a rapid glance and a sullen eye he scans her face 
and mine and looks like a thunder-cloud. 

Behind him — a streak of sunshine following the 
storm— comes the bright, laughing figure around 
whose image Paul's fancies and mine have strayed 
so gloomily in the shadow of an evil foreboding. 
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"I HOPi it was an agreeable party/' cries Mrs. 
Mawditt witli an eager smile. 

'^ Much like other parties/' returns her tyrant. 

His sullen eyes are still fixed on me. I try not 
to flinch. 

Much like other parties ! ? exclaimed his son. 
My dear father, it was the most stupid, the most 
inane gathering of old fogies that ever met together 
even in a fable. I Ve yawned like a crater the whole 
eyening.'' 

"They were all county people/' says Mr. 
Mawditt; '^people of distinction. There was no 
mixture." 

He swelled a little at this, then checked his 
secret satisfaction, being too cunning to show how 
new it was to him to be admitted to this inner circle 
of landed respectability. But he saw I read him, 
and his hard eye wavered, quivered, and fell. Then 
he turned fiercely on his wife. 
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" Do yon tliink it rigHt^ Anne^ to keep a child 
like Miss Lattrell up to this late honr ? ^' 

" I did not know it was late^'^ she stammered^ 
'^ the evening has passed so qnickly/' 

" Yon have been asleep^ I presume ? " 

" My dear Edmond^ no, of course not." 

" Indeed !'' he returns sarcastically. "Then 
yon must have found some very agreeable occupation 
to make the time pass so swiftly." 

'' It wa« the mere blessing of quiet," observes 
PaoL '' Peaceful hours glide by quickly." 

Mn Mawditt's nostrils dilated like a wolfs 
scenting an enemy from afar, but his eyes shrank 
before his stepson's, and, dropping the tone . of 
insolence in which he had spoken to his wife, he 
turned on me. 

" Miss Lattrell, may I be permitted to observe 
that I am sorry you should make yourself the subject 
of impleasant discussion between me and Mrs. 
Mawditt?" 

My angry heart gave a great throb, but I had 
not time to speak before Mrs. Mawditt burst on me 
like a hurricane. 

" You are always causing quarrels in this house, 
Coralie ! My life is a burden to me through you. 
Why did poor Mr. Lermit leave me such a charge ? 
It was very cruel of him. I hate mischief-makers ; 
You stayed up on purpose to make a scene.^ 
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Thus the torrent poured on, and I, conscious 
that it pained Paul more than me, suffered it quietly. 
The stupid injustice, the cowardly anger of his 
mother always falling on me hurt him most. 

"Good-night to you all," I said, rising, and 
steadying my trembling lip. 

Then I hold out my hand to Paul, and take two 
steps blindly because of tears. Mr. Mawditt^s coarse 
voice stops me. 

" Miss Luttrell, I care little how you behave to 
me, but I insist on your treating Mrs. Mawditt with 
proper respect. You will have the goodness to wish 
her good-night in a becoming manner, and with the 
affection due to her as your guardian. In my 
presence no one shall treat my wife with careless 
rudeness." 

I glance at Paul, he is white to the lips; his 
mother's large face is crimson, and her ringed 
fingers are clasped nervously. 

" To what a fearful yoke she has bowed her poor, 
stupid head ! " I say to myself. And half in pity 
I went back and kissed her. Then I turned and 
met her tyrant's look steadily. 

"I give all due respect to my guardian very 
willingly, Mr. Mawditt. I do not forget she was 
once Mrs. Lermit." 

My wicked speech made a moment's silence in 
the room, and in this time I walked to the door with 
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my chin much in the air. Charlie Mawditt sprang 
forward and barred the way. 

" You are not really goings Miss Luttrell ? I 
have lots to tell you. Old Lady Horneck sent you 
a message '' 

"Which you must deliver to-morrow, Mr. 
Mawditt. Good-night." 

He held the door open for me to pass and strove 
to meet my eyes, but I hurried on without looking 
at him. As I lit my candle in the hall I heard him 
exclaim : 

"Why, LermitI do you wish to be shot by 
burglars that you sit here with blinds up and curtains 
undfawn?" 

" I presumed the shutters were left unclosed to 
oblige somebody,'^ answered Paul, " so I did not 
interfere with the arrangement.'^ 

"My dear fellow,^' returned Charlie, "who 
could be obliged by an unclosed window, except a 
thief ? '' 

" There is not much danger of robbers breaking 
into Warfield,'' said Mr. Mawditt in his pompous 
voice. 

"No; thieves steal into houses nowadays,^' 
said Paul ; " they are too clever to break in.*' 

My heart beat fast as I heard this, and I fled 
upstairs swiftly. In my own room I sat down and 
began to wonder why Paul and I were not better 
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friends, nnhappiness should have drawn us to- 
gether; but except in our mutual hatred of Mr. 
Mawditt there seemed to be no point of sympathy 
between us. It was not so once; but now he 
avoided me, he escaped the outpouring of my angry 
misery, and evaded all opportunity of showing him- 
self my friend. All his words to Charlie Mawditt 
by the roofless walls rankled bitterly in my mind, 
and, recalling them now in loneliness, I wept till I 
was weary. 

Late in the night I was roused from my fit of 
grief by Mr. Mawditt's step, and starting up I 
extinguished my candle and held my breath in 
terror. Why was he prowling about Warfield at 
this late hour ? What a wolf he was ! how I hated 
him ! Down through the Monks' Corridor he went 
slowly with that lagging tread peculiar to him. 
Twice I heard him pace it, then coming back he 
stopped, and I saw the flicker of the lamp he held 
steal through the crevice of my door and dance upon 
the white wall opposite. I fancied I felt his breath 
steaming in upon me full of threatening, and I 
trembled lest I should hear his hand upon the lock. 
But he passed on> and it was not till the echo of his 
dreadful step had died away, that I reflected how 
childish I was to think he would come to murder me 
like an ogre, with a knife in one hand and a lamp 
in the other. Still, when I lighted my candle again. 
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I looked to see if the bolt of my door was safe. 
Then I laid my frightened face upon my pillow, 
and thinking of Mr. Lermit's new tomb gUttering 
white beneath the moonlight, I fell asleep. 



CHAPTER IV. 



** Oh where shall rest be found, 

Best for the weary seal ? 
'Twere vain the ocean's depth to sound, 

Or pierce to either pole. 

" The world can never give 
The bliss for which we sigh, 

'Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die." 



Clear and distinct, in the sweet rich notes of a 
mellow voice, the words ponred into my window 
with the morning sunshine, and unclosing the case- 
ment I looked out upon the singer. He sat on the 
fragment of a pillar by the Crusader's tomb, and 
when I spoke he turned patiently his sightless eyes 
on me. 

" Wait for me there, Mr. Linton,'' I cried, " and 
I will come to you in a moment." 

The window of my room overlooked the ruins 
of the abbey and the graveyard attached to it ; and 
just beyond my door a narrow arched passage. 
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called the Monks^ Corridor^ conducted to a small 
stone gallery, known as the Abbot's Chair, whence 
an ancient staircase descended to the chapel, and 
thence to the roofless nave beyond. It was through 
this way that I joined Mr. Linton. 

" It is not often that we meet now," I said, as he 
took my hand. 

*' Ah ! there have been great changes here in the 
last year. Miss Coralie/' he answered, 

^'Changes indeed !'' And I laid his hand 
upon Mr. Lermit's tomb. '* A good man lies here, 
Mr. Linton, and a bad man holds his place.'' 

''The young judge too hastily," he returned 
gently. " We know very little yet of Mr. Mawditt." 

"I know this of him," I cried, ''that he is 
wicked enough to make my life a torture — ^wicked 
enough to persecute me, helpless girl that I am, 
into any desperate deed that would bring me 
freedom." 

" My poor child, can this be true ? " said 
Mr. Linton uneasily. 

"True as sorrow and death. I wonder these 
bones lying beneath our feet do not rise up against 
him. Yes, when I think they were once brave men 
and true, I wonder they endure his odious tread." 

I spoke these words in a passionate whisper ; for 
even here, in this lonely spot, I feared some prowler, 
some spy, would carry the tale to the Mawditt ears. 
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My earnestness, my voice of despair, impressed 
Mr. Linton sorrowfully. 

" What can I do for you ? ^' lie said. " I am 
poor and blind. What can a poor obscure organist 
do against a man like Mr. Mawditt ? " 

'^ Nothing," I answered. " You can only help 
me, perhaps, by asking some lawyer if I have a 
legal right to choose another guardian.^^ 

'^ Doubtless you have the right if you can bring 
any charge against Mr. Mawditt which can be 
proved.'^ 

"I cannot do that,'' I said despairingly. '^He 
makes his wife the instrument of his cruelty.'' 

*^ My dear Miss Ooralie," said Mr. Linton kindly, 
*'in that case I fear we can do little. You must 
learn patience; you must pray for patience. Mr. 
Mawditt cannot really hurt you." 

" Not hurt me ! " I cried desolately. " I tell you 
he is driving me on to desperation, and he is coldly 
watching for the deed of despair which he is certain 
I shall do." 

Mr. Linton gently unclasped my hand, which had 
clutched his arm, and held it in both his. 

^'My dear child, does not your imagination 
exaggerate a little the ill-usage you endure ? " 

"No, no," I answered; ''on the contrary, my 
dreaming fancy often diminishes my sufferings, else 
I should go mad." 
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Mr. Linton turned his sightless face towards me 
wistfully^ and it was so pale and patient^ so full of 
the untold pain of blindness^ that I felt a sudden 
shame at troubling him with my griefs. I could see 
the sunlight^ the brown and golden woods^ the 
purple-tinted hills^ and all the rich and glorious 
hues of colour flashing in the morning sky, and 
these were all dark to him. Why should I vex his 
patient ear with my lesser woe ? 

" Miss Coralie/' he said, with a sort of wistful 
cheerfulness, "you must take courage, you must 
resist Mr. Mawditt's tyranny. It is his wife who 
is your guardian ; he has no right to interfere with 

you.^' 

" Ah no,'^ I replied, " no right ; who is there 
that has a right to do wrong ? And yet it is done 
every day. He has all power over me through the 
infatuation and the fear of a weak woman ; and he 
uses it.^' 

These words moved Mr. Linton, and he kept 
silence for a moment. 

" But she never used to be unkind,'^ he said at 
last doubtingly. 

'^ When she was Mrs. Lermit you mean ? No, 
she only hated me in a foolish way — a sluggish, in- 
active way. She was in a good man's hands then, 
Mr. Linton, but now '^ 

"Where did she meet with Mr. Mawditt?'' he 
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asked^ stopping my words with a gentle eager-* 
ness. 

"At Dieppe,'' I said. " She was ordered there, 
you know, by her doctor, to stop her crazy grief. 
One evening we went to a concert — always under 
medical orders, you understand — ^and there we were 
introduced to Mr. Mawditt and his son by some 
casual acquaintance of the table d'hote. See how 
commonplace and stupid it was, and yet from this 
paltry source has sprung a sea of misery.'' 

" I think there is nothing paltry in the life of 
any human being," said Mr. Linton. "A tiny 
particle of dust may blind us, a cup of cold water 
given in love may save a soul." 

'^ And a Mr. Mawditt may ruin mine," I said. 

As I spoke, all my horror of this man, all my 
loathing of him, sprang up from my heart to my face 
in a hot rush. The looks he had dared to bend 
on me, the strong fiery grasp of his hand, the 
white determination sitting on his lips, when, one 
memorable day upon the sands at Dieppe, I spoke 
out all my vehement hatred of him — ^this swept over 
my remembrance now in a tide of terror and pain. 

'' I shall find out a way to make you repent of 
this, Miss Luttrell," he had said, as he lifted his hat 
above his pale, smooth tiger face, and sauntered on 
towards Mrs. Lermit, smiUng, and suave, and self- 
possessed. I laughed with contempt as I looked 

VOL. I. E 
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after lum. Yes^ I laughed I And it would be as 
wise to langh at the inrolling tide^ were I chained 
to a rock on the sea-shore^ as to langh now at 
Mr. Mawditt. 

" And BO after this chance introduction he made 
lore to Mrs. Lermit at once V said Mr. Linton. 

''No, not at once/^ I replied faltering. ''I 
think at first he meant " 

Here I stopped, not knowing how to shape into 
words the angry shame, the indignant shame, he 
had laid upon my heart. It was not in speech to 
give a form to all those shadows &lling on me from 
the menace of a furtive look, the gleam of a cruel 
eye, much less could I clothe in language the horror 
this man had put upon me — ^the horror of being 
compelled to know, without a spoken word, that he 
was jealous of my every look, and all his hatred, all 
his tyranny 

But here my thoughts reeled back upon my 
brain, sickening me, and, trembling like a shaken 
leaf, I turned to Mr. Lermit^s tomb, and, leaning 
my face upon the marble, I wetted it with my poor 
weak tears. 

''Miss Coralie,'' said Mr. Linton, in his soft, 
patient voice, "don't cry, my poor child. If you 
are so very unhappy here, surely a remedy can be 
found, surely the law will release you and give you 
another guardian.'^ 
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" Oh, do try for me ! '' I cried. '' Do try if it 
can be done ! '' 

^' I will write to my solicitor this very day," he 
answered. *' Oh ! we^ll get you out of the ogre's 
castle, never fear.'' 

I tried to smile at his cheerful words, but my 
lips would but quiver, and my tears fell still. 

''Now tell me what plea I shall urge as the 
cause of your desire to quit Warfield Abbey. The 
first necessity of your position. Miss Coralie, is to be 
frank, and I fear you are withholding your most 
urgent reasons from me." 

" I am ill-used, I am unhappy ! " I burst out 
vehemently ; " I am in daily terror ! I can tell you 
no more than that." 

Oh, if he could have seen my burning cheeks 
tear-stained, if he could have seen the fear and 
anguish written on my face, he would have believed 
me ! But he was blind ; he could only hear my 
feeble voice pleading weakly, and he fancied that, 
like a child, I exaggerated the sorrows of my life 
and the cruelty of those in whose hands my life was 
placed, I could do no more than tell him a little of 
my woe. If my weakness would not win my cause 
my strength could not. 

'' Only unhappy," he repeats gently, " and 
frightened. Have you nothing else to say, Miss 
CoraUe ? " 

E 2 
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I look at liim wistfnlly. Was there no other 
friend for me in the world bat this poor blind man f 
Was I — ^a young girl — ^to search out the depths of 
my heart for its secret terrors, and lay them bare to 
one man that he might teU them to another ? No, 
I could not. And perhaps this fear of mine, if I 
gave it shape, would be spoken out in some open 
com't, not where women sat to judge me, but where 
men sat who would misjudge me. The thought was 
like a shower of fire on my brain. 

" Imagine it, dream it, picture it ! ^' I say to 
myself. ''I, a poor frightened girl, uttering my 
anguish to a concourse of strange men, and never a 
woman among them all to understand and pity me. 
Better suffer and die silent than suffer that.'' 

"If I told a lawyer all the painfulness of my 
sojourn here, what could he do for me, Mr. 
Linton?" 

" I don't know, my dear, but I suppose there is 
some court to which he could apply — where, in 
fact, your complaint of your guardian would be 
heard.'' 

" Are they all men in those courts ? " I ask. 
Mr. Linton smiles at my question. As a man, it 
perhaps seems absurd to him that a woman would 
like to be heard by a woman. 

" Of course they are. Miss Coralie. I am afraid 
neither you nor I know much about law." 
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"No; we have both Kved in England all our 
lives, but we are perfectly ignorant of English law. 
And that is a matter of course too. I notice every 
stupid or every brutal thing to which we are used is 
always ' of course.' '' 

''What shall we do if the lawyers want money ? 
Will young Mr. Lermit help you ? '' 

'' Against his own mother ! '' I answer. '' How 
could I ask him ? And besides, he is not much my 
friend, I think.'' 

I feel my face grow white, and for a moment I 
am not sorry Mr. Linton is blind. 

" Not your friend ! " 

*'No; he used to be, but since his mother's 
marriage he is much changed. And even if he 
were my friend I would not ask him for money. 
His father's fortune, which he inherits, is very 
small." 

'' Ah yes, I remember Mr. Lermit was a poor 
man when he married the heiress of Warfield. 
Then have you no relative to whom you can 
apply? " 

" None nearer than India. My mother's brother 
is there." 

" He is too far off. Miss Coralie, Is there no 
one on your father's side ? " 

" I fear not — I never heard there was. Or surely 
I should not have been left to Mr. Lermit's care ? " 
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"True. And^ my dear young lady^ you must 
reflect seriously before you deprive yourself of a 
home/' 

" It is no home ! " I cry out. " I am lonely, 
helpless, friendless here ! " 

"Not quite friendless. Young Mr. Mawditt 
always speaks kindly of you.'' 

I laugh contemptuously. 

"He is only a boy, Mr. Linton/' 

^' How old is he?" 

" Oh, about twenty." 

" Then he is both too young and too old to be a 
friend, Miss Coralie." 

Can you tell me my own age ? " I say eagerly. 
Do you not know it yourself ? " he returns in 
surprise. 

" I believe I am seventeen, but Mrs. Mawditt 
affirms that in looking over Mr. Lermit's papers 
she finds I was only five years old when I came to 
Warfield, and therefore am now little more than 
fifteen." 

Mr. Linton puts his hand upon my head. 

"Then you are a tall girl for your age," he 
says. 

" Do not believe her 1 " I cry indignantly. " I 
was nearly seven when I came here. My age is put 
back to give a better excuse for torturing me. 
Under this pretence of childhood they can coerce. 



it 
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and irritate, and govern in ways whicli the world 
would not let them use to a girl of seventeen/' 

I burst into bitter tears and wrung my hands 
together — I was so helpless. The blind man heard 
my sobs, and turned his face towards me with a 
troubled look. 

. ^'I think they have used you hardly. Miss 
Coralie, or you would not grieve like this. Take 
courage. I will see what can be done to help you. 
Come, a Httle music will do us good. I am going 
into the chapel to play.'' 

As I guided him among the graves and ruins, he 
laid his hand on Mr. Lermit's tomb. 

'' Dear, kind heart," he said. " Is this grand 
affair finished. Miss Coralie ? " 

"No, and never will be now. The money the 
sculptor should have had bought Mr. Mawditt's 
hunters. Come away ; this cold, unfinished marble 
makes me hot." 

A moment more and my vexed spirit is soothed 
by the sea of sound which swells and rolls beneath 
the player's skilful touch. Never, I think, had any 
man a voice like Mr. Linton's. At my request he 
plays the hymn I love so much, and as our blended 
voices ring out the words — 

'Tis not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die* 

Mr. Mawditt's dark face looks in at the chapel 
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door with a smooth^ false smile upon it. He stands 
tlms a moment silent, then vanishes like an eyil 
spirit driven away by the incense of prayer. I do 
not tell Mr, Linton of his ngly presence. 



CHAPTER V. 



Nothing in my monotonous life worth recording 
happened for many days after this. The dull, 
aching hours crept by like lean wolves traversing a 
desert. Ofttimes, in the sombre fancies which my 
fears brought upon me, I pictured to myself these 
wolves travelling on and on, always in the same 
silent gloom, till at last one would spring forth and 
rend me. This was the hour for which I waited. 
I knew that it would come, and I should make then 
a fierce and quivering struggle for my life. This 
fancy so possessed me that I gave it shape in a 
rough sketch, 

I drew myself fainting and deserted in the 
wilderness; night was falling from a stormy sky, 
while across the waste crept the shadows of many 
wolves, watching with furtive eyes my weak and 
drooping figure. The staff on which I leaned had 
broken beneath my hand, and a fresh grave at my 
feet showed my only friend had perished. Far 
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away, at the edge of the desert, I drew an indistinct 
and shadowy form — whether wild beast or man, 
friend or foe, I knew not. It was my fancy also to 
depict my broken stafiE as quaintly carved in the 
figure of a man, and I made the face like the face 
of Paul, only I gave him a monk^s cowl and an 
angry look, and I put folded wings at the feet of 
the staff. I did this with a strange reluctance, 
yielding at last to the prophetic instinct which told 
me Paul was yearning to be free, and the day would 
come when he would leave me alone at Warfield. 
Somehow I could put this thought into my picture, 
but I could not speak to him of it. I left this 
sketch among my other drawings, half hoping, half 
fearing he might see it ; but if he did he said no 
word to me. 

Day by day as I sat over my weary lessons — 
Mr. Mawditt, having once been a schoolmaster, loved 
a victim — I wondered at Paul. I wondered till my 
mind grew bewildered and the book upon my lap 
became indistinct, the words floating in a mist, the 
pages black and full of woe within and without. 
At such times my tears fell slowly, blinding me, and 
I often said to myself, with a little sharp cry : 

"He used to be my friend. His lips dropped 
kindness once, and his hand was warm and tender. 
Now all is changed; he keeps his pity for Charlie 
Mawditt 1 '' 
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At tliis my scorn would swell up to my lips, and 
I would tell myself that this boy whom he protected 
was the son of my enemy — the son of the man who 
was taking a slow revenge on me, cankering my 
youth and my life. What if he did suffer somewhat 
through me ? it would be only justice. And I had 
not such faith in his capability to suffer as Paul 
had. No woman living would ever ruffle Charlie's 
contentment; Love had no arrow to pierce the 
hard shell of his self-conceit. What folly it was in 
Paul to warn this silly boy of danger to himself 
through his friendship for me ! . Polly and unkind- 
ness. Did he want me to be quite lonely, quite 
desolate in this prison ? 

There was a sedgy bank by the Monks' Pool 
where a bed of yellow iris grew, and one tall ash- 
tree stretched a quivering shadow across the glisten- 
ing water. It was here I used to sit in the short 
winter day, when the sun was giving a fleeting 
brightness to the lake, -and the little waves broke 
with a brief glory at my weary feet. Sometimes I 
tossed a pebble in the deeper water and watched 
the circling eddies rise and whirl and spread, then 
slacken and sink back into the old death. How 
smooth and dull it was, this dead pool, with its 
weedy borders and its rank island in the midst, 
where rushes waved and snakes lay sleeping ! 
Nothing broke the stillness of the spot from mom 
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till night, except the cry of some lone bird or the 
splash of some solitary water-rat as he fled from one 
sedgy dwelling to another. And nothing changed 
the face of the water except the shifting of the ash- 
tree's shadow as it dwindled in the sun, or length- 
ened and stretched out dark arms in the weird 
moon. 

Once I pictured to myself in my dreamy way 
the life of a prisoner on the rank island. He would 
never see from his grated window more than the 
water of the dead pool, and the tree's shadow lying- 
quiet in it, lighted by the sun's glare or the beams 
of the dimmed moon. The high sedgy banks around 
would shut out the fields and woods, and the narrow 
window would give him but a strip of sky — ^his sky 
would be in the pool. There he might see the stars 
at night, there in summer evenings the sun's glory 
would fade away in his sad eyes ; there in the fresh 
morning he might watch the flight of the happy 
lark; mounting to heaven on free wings, ajid perhaps 
his prayer would go up with it till tears hid its 
shadow from his sight. 

Ah ! I always have sad dreams in my thoughts 
now. When I was a child and happy, before Mr. 
Lermit died, I fancied fairies lived upon the island, 
and I have gathered many a yellow iris, and lilies 
white and golden, and set them floating on the 
pool, that the little fays whose wings are small 
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might take them for their boat and be wafted safely 
ashore, each in a fragrant lily-cup. All is changed 
now: the fairies have fled, Paul has forsaken 
me. 

This is a long winter. The little birds are dead, 
and the trees will never be green again — at least 
not for me. The leaves will come, but there will be 
tears on them for dew, and at the root of all their 
verdure — at the root of the freshest, youngest grass 
— ^lies the worm. There is nothing sweet and beau- 
tiful but death is in it; I have anointed my eyes 
with sorrow, and I begin to see the world unveiled. 
Toil, sorrow, change, and death for all. This is the 
law, and we must suffer it and weep, or, stranger 
still, laugh beneath it, more or less bitterly, as 
we will. 

Only last spring I was a child, and had happy 
dreams. Only last spring I sat here and threw 
flowers in the pool, and Mr. Lermit lived, and Paul 
loved me a little. Now the green covering is gone 
from the earth, and I see it aU bare and brown, and 
full of graves — a great round sepulchre, rolling 
onwards, half dark, half light, with the dust of a 
million million lives beneath our dying feet. 

A little love would have kept the earth a fair 
garden to me. I am still so young. They might 
have let me dream a little longer before I awoke to 
the dead leaf and the living worm. 
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I think when Mr. Lermit died he took PauPs 
heart with him, for aU the love he had is gone down 
into his father's grave. This is why his blood is 
cold now, and his hand when it tenches mine is like 
a stone. 

This stagnant pool makes me shiver; it is a 
deathly place. The shadow of the tree grows dark, 
the son forsakes me ; all round the lake the sedges 
fringe it with a black border — ^and Paul never 
comes to seek me now when the day is late, as he 
used to do in times gone by. 

I must go home alone. Home ? I have no 
home. I mean I will steal in quietly to that great 
cold house and sit dumb by the cold fire, and hope 
the slumbering eye of hatred will not wake and 
stab me. 

I wonder why I come day by day to this dead 
lake ? Is it here the hour of my fate will meet me 
— ^here by this funereal border — ^from these dank 
weeds the gauntest wolf of the pack will spring and 
seize me? I know not — I care not. But the 
winter is very long, and Paul's heart is buried with 
his father. It is a happy thing for me I do not love 
him. If I did I might grieve for his hardness, 
instead of only wondering at it with this dull childish 
wonder. A day will come when perhaps I shall 
love ; he will be a little sorry then, or else I shall 
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be. Bnt now I am botli too old and too young to 
love. 

Oh, empty heart ! 
Oh, palace rioh and purple-chambered, 
When will thy lord come home ? 

All I I am only a child and a dreamer still ! 



CHAPTER VI. 



Ws are at breakfast : the post-bag is brought in^ 
and phiced in Mr. Mawditt's strong outstretched 
hand. He opens it pompously. No one besides 
himself is allowed a key. We have tutored ourselves 
into dead indifference ; not a single sign of interest 
is evinced as his coarse fingers sort the letters which 
don't belong to him. 

''Three for you, Charlie. None for you, Mr. 
Lermit. It is curious, but except a tradesman's 
account, no letter of yours ever seems to find its way 
into my post-bag. Your letters run underground, 
perhaps. No ? Oh, well, your friends, maybe, keep 
carrier-pigeons or send you telegrams. Ah ! here 
is another letter. And positively for you. Miss 
Luttrell.'' 

He lays it on my plate, and glares at me with 
his nostrils dilated. I guess immediately that the 
letter is from Mr. Linton, and my face flames. I 
pocket it without breaking the seal. Paul glances 
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across the table in cold surprise ; Charlie Mawditt 
laughs. My having a letter was a sort of miracle. 

'^ It is too bad to keep the secrets of that won- 
derful epistle unread,^' Charlie says. 

" I presume Miss Luttj-ell has a perfect right to 
open her letter when she pleases/' responds his 
father in his blandest, falsest tone. 

'^ No one would presume to question her right, I 
should say,'' Paul observes in his iron way. 

This remark drops dead. I try to eat my break- 
fast, but my throat is full and my lips dry. In the 
silence every cup, spoon, and plate seem to clatter. 
Mr. Mawditt's odious breaths are quite audible. 

" Oh, why did I not warn Mr. Linton not to 
write to me ? " I say to myseK in bitter contempt. 

I look up and see Paul's cold eyes fixed on me, 
and my cheeks burn as though his glance were fire 
instead of ice. Mr. Mawditt's lip is raised at me, 
his teeth gleam, I nerve myself for the coming 
battle. 

''Are you going to' hunt to-day, Lermit?" 
Charlie asks carelessly. 

It is a hard frost," Paul answers. 
Oh ! the frost ia nothing ; it will break up in 
an hour or two. It is as likely a day for a good 
run as any." 

'' Perhaps so. I hope you will enjoy it if you are 
there." 
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" Then you are not going ?*' 
*' No,'* Panl returns grimly. '* I don't belieye 
in good nms on socli a day as this/' 

I give a great sigh of relief. If he remains at 
home I shall be brave enongh to refuse Mr. Mawditt 
a sight of my letter. I shall be saved from the 
conseqaences of my foolish oversight. 

*'Then, since yon won't venture out yourself, 
lend me your roan^ old fellow," Charlie says. 

This astonishes Paul. He is a man who would 
not give a mount to his most respected ancestor the 
Crusader, if he came to life again. 

I never lend my horse," he says shortly. 
And quite right too, Mr. Lermit," puts in the 
master of the house. " I mean to make a point of 
never lending any of my hunters." 

His I Oh, poor silly Mrs. Lermit, there is 
nothing here hers now ! I catch Paul's eye and my 
lip curls, but he turns quickly away. I forget that 
what is scorn in me is bitterness in him. 

'^ If I had as many horses as my mother pos- 
sesses I should be very happy to mount my friends," 
Paul says ; " but since I have but one animal, and 
that one my father's gift, I am chary of lending 
him." 

Mr. Mawditt's arrogance is ruffled; he smiles 
war, his nostrils widen, Eis ugly lip is lifted. 
• " I hope you make no distinction, Mr. Lermit, 
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between your mother^s possessions and mine. I 
inow of no horses belonging to Mrs. Mawditt that 
do not belong to me. A husband and wife are 
one. 

The o£Eensiveness of his tone and manner might 
lave roiled the meekest of saints to strike him. 

" In law/' Paul says, " and in theory, but facts 
tell a different tale. I have known husband and 
wife in many cases to be two beings very dissimilar. 
Sometimes they are cat and dog, sometimes brute 
and victim, and now and then swindler and dupe.'' 

Paul makes this bitter speech icily, and sets his 
face like iron. Mr. Mawditt's colour deepens, but 
his restless eyes falter, and he restrains his rage — 
perhaps in fear. His son, however, bursts out in- 
dignantly : 

" Why, Lermit, you are talking treason ! Is 
there no sentiment and romance in you, man ?" 
Very little," Paul answers dryly. 
Mr. Lermit is something of a cynic," resumes 
our domestic brigand, recovering his self-possession. 
^' One would suppose he had found life a disappoint- 
ment already." 

He always calls Paul Mr. Lermit. There is a 
hushed-up story, a sort of tradition among us, that 
when the marriage first took place he tried to call 
him Paul, and strove to be jocose and familiar. The 
part failed him; he took up his schoolmaster role 
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again and kept it. Now, as lie utters his ugly sneer, 
lie glances at his stepson in triumph, and his eyes 
seem to say, '* I have hit you there/' 

Paiil deigns no reply, neither does Ms face 
betray by any sign that he feels thfe thrust. I feel 
it for him, and my cheeks bum as I think how his 
father's death and his mother's cruel marriage have 
changed and blighted him. 

I hate Mr. Mawditt horribly at this moment. I 
look on him as a robber who has taken advantage 
of a woman's ignorance of law in order to despoil 
her. This is how I feel as he smiles at us, and 
enjoys the unspoken humiliation which he knows we 
suffer. 

'' Life a disappointment ! " cries Charlie ; '^ I 
should think so when one finds a frost where one 
had hoped for a thaw." 

He looks at me, and I blush and wonder if he 
has guessed my sorrowful hope, which dies each 
morning when I see Paul's face again. 

'^ Evidently you anticipate a thaw, or you would 
not talk of joining the hunt," Paul observes, 
choosing to take his words quite literally. 

^^ All right, old man ! I own I look forward to a 
change. I hate a freezing temperature. But how 
can I hunt if you won't lend the roan ?" 

*' There are plenty of steeds in the stable besides 
mine," returns Paul calmly. 
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^' My dear fellow, the governor swears there is 
not one of them fit to go ont to-day/' 

" Indeed ! Has one of the plagues of Egypt 
fallen on the cattle V^ 

Here Mr. Mawditt interrupts the dialogue. 

^^ I would thank you, Charlie, not to exaggerate 
my statement. I did not say that your horse was 
on the sick-list/' 

" I beg your pardon,'' Charlie says, snapping at 
a quarrel with his father instantly, as he always 
does ; "I asked you this morning if I could put Miss 
Luttrell on Mrs. Mawditt's hack, and you answered 
all the stable was in the hands of the vet. Of course 
I concluded my own particular animal was among 
the number. I am glad to hear he is all right, 
because Lermit will doubtless lend the roan to Miss 
Luttrell, though not to ine." 

Paul lifts his eyes and looks at me for a moment 
steadily; I see on his face a shadow of his old 
warnings, but I think of my letter, and feel my 
only chance of safety is in escaping from the house. 

" I shall be much obliged if you will lend me 
the roan, unless you want him yourself to-day." 

My voice shakes a little and I flush painfully. 

^^ I am going to walk over to Homeck," Paul 
says. "I promised to shoot and lunch there this 
morning, so you are welcome to the horse if you 
think it wise to ride in this frost." 
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"He is going to see Hester Homeck/' I say 
to myself^ and I rise in liaste with a sort of fever in 
my veins. 

*^ That^s right. Miss Luttrell \ put on your habit 
at once/^ cries Charlie. 

"Excuse me,'' interposes our domestic ogre; 
"Mrs. Mawditt is not yet down, and I cannot 
believe Miss Luttrell wishes to be guilty of the 
rudeness of leaving the breakfast-table before the 
fippearance of the mistress of the house.'' 

The trembling fear and respect of the school- 
room is the sole etiquette Mr. Mawditt understands. 
He is irritable unless treated like a schoolmaster. 

I sit down again with my hearfc beating passion- 
ately. Paul pushes his chair back slowly and rises. 

"Have you any message for Castle Homeck,. 
CoraHe ? I am off at once." 

" No," I say faintly. 

"Allow me to suggest that you wait and see 
your mother before you start, Mr. Lermit," observes, 
that lady's master. 

"I believe my mother can dispense with my 
presence at her breakfast-table for one morning, 
Mr. Mawditt ; we shall meet at dinner, doubtless,, 
with quite as much mutual satisfaction as we usually 
feel of late/' 

"This is very uncalled for, Mr. Lermit. I 
consider you are wanting in respect when you take= 
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such a tone as this with me. I think, sir, you 
forget your own position and mine> and I look on 
your conduct towards your mother — ^my wife — as 
nngentlemanly and unfiKal/^ 

This from our tyrant with cheeks sweUing, eyes 
growing bloodshot, and lips settling into an ominous 
paleness. Paul confronts him, cool, steady, and 
firm. 

^^Your opinion of my conduct, Mr. Mawditt, 
does not afEect me in the least. I believe at present 
I am a guest in my mother^s house, and ^^ 

" And mine, sir. What is my wif e^s is mine, 
I admit of no distinction with regard to Mrs. 
Mawditt and myself. You are in my house, Mr. 
Lermit.^^ 

'^ Then I shall certainly leave it instantly,^^ Paul 
returns. ^^ And permit me to observe, Mr. Mawditt, 
that I would never have entered Warfield after you 
became its master but at my mother^s urgent 
entreaty and for her sake.^^ 

"What is the matter ?^^ cries Mrs. Mawditt^s 
feeble voice weepingly. ''Quarrels again! Am I 
never to have any peace ? I cannot suffer my home 
to be made unhappy by your temper, Paul. I 
really cannot.^^ 

She stands at the door with face flushed, hands • 
clasped, and ready tears in her frightened eyes. 

" My dear love ! '' exclaims her husband, hasten- 
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ing towards her and encircling her large frame with 
his protecting arm, "I am grieved joa should lie a 
witness of your son's rudeness to me; and, in 
jiiBtice to myself, I most tell yon the cause of his 
anger was' only a very natnral request on my part 
that he would give you the satisfaction of seeing 
him before he departed for his day's pleasure." 

" And ia it for snch a small matter as this, Paul, 
I hear yon threatening to leave your motiier's 
roof ?" Mrs. Mawditt asks in sobbing voice. 

"What does it matter, mother, whether it is 
for this or that? It is enough that I am a dis- 
turbing element in this peaceful atmosphere, I 
feel in every way it will be better for me to leave. 
I should be sorry indeed to make your home 
unhappy by my unwelcome presence." 

Mrs. Mawditt turns her weeping eyes from her 
son to her husband. 

"Edmond!" she cries, "I appeal to yon! 
You'll entreat my son not to leave me in this way? 
You'll tell him he ia always welcome here?" 

" Mr. Lermit, you hear what yonr mother says ? 
You will oblige her and myself, I presume, by re- 
maining my guest a few days longer ?" 

" Not another day ! " Paul answers. " I find I 
have credited myself with a greater patience than I 
possess. I find it is not in nature for a son to stand 
by and see hia mother humiliated and dnped daily," 
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He stops suddenly^ his face pale as aslies^ as lie 
checks his wrath into silence. 

" Anne/' Mr. Mawditt says with pompous inso- 
lence, " you cannot expect me to suffer your son to 
insult me in my own house ?" 

But for once the motherhood in her asserted 
itself and gained the mastery over the weak slavery 
of the wife, so she turned from this arrogant appeal 
and clung to her son's arm with tears. 

'^Do not forsake me, Paul! Edmond! if you 
have offended him you will say you are sorry ? You 
will entreat him to stay V 

'^ Excuse me, Anne. I have been insulted ; it is 
for Mr. Lermit to apologise to me. And I decline 
to offer further hospitality to a person who has 
already ungraciously refused it.'' 

"But he is my son, and this is his home — ^his 
own home ! " cries the unhappy mother. '^ You 
talk as if he were a stranger." 

" Say no more, mother. Let me go," Paul says 
as he unclasps her clutching fingers. " It is useless 
to prolong this scene." 

" Oh ! what shall I do ? what shaU I do ?" she 
<;ries, wringing her hands together. 

" You will do what I wish and desire, Anne>" 
observes Mr. Mawditt. "In a word, you will do 
your duty." 

He speaks in the high moral tone he used in 
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his BchoolmaBter days wlieiieyer he was going to 
be particularly savage and crael. His wife looks at 
him with qnivering eyes, her trembling hands drop 
down by her side, she sinks into a chair, and criea 
like a cowed child. He turns towards Paul with 
face purple and puffy with venom. 

'^ You will oblige me, Mr. Lermit, by quitting 
Warfield without delay. I do not intend that Mrs^ 
Mawditt shall be exposed to a repetition of this 
scene. She is my wife : I am bound to protect her 
even against her son. Moreover, I will not permit 
my wife's mind to be poisoned against me by any 
individual whatever, no matter, sir, whether he is 
son or brother, uncle or — or grandfather, sir.'' 

He grows vulgar, and lifts his hand as if it held 
a cane. In his rage he has forgotten he is the new 
master of Warfield. 

^^ What a vicious old bear the governor is this 
morning ! '' whispers Charlie to me. '^It is cool of 
him, too, we being the new-comers.'' 

I make him no answer ; my eyes are fixed on- 
Paul. He is leaning over his mother ; he has paid 
no more heed to Mr. Mawditt's words than he would 
to the yelping of a cur. 

" Mother," he says, in a firm low tone, '^ you 
have brought this on yourself ; but it is not in man- 
hood for a son to endure the misery of his mother 
unmoved. Let me help you. There is such a thing 
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as a Court of Equity in these realms/andj by ap- 
pealing to it a settlement of your property would " 
be made which will disappoint *^ 

She interrupts him by a burst of terror-stricken 
tears. 

'^ I wonH hear any insinuation against Edmond I 
I won't, Paul. I don^t want your appeals. I am 
quite satisfied with things as they are.'' 

CharUe has taken advantage of this battle to 
seat himself by my side. His whispered words 
touch my ear again, irritating as wasps. 

" It is a pity Lermit interferes. His mother 
has not much sense, and my father is a remarkably 
hard-headed man." 

'' I wish you would not worry me, Charlie 
Mawditt. I want to listen, and not to talk to you.'* 

I say this in an exasperated tone, but he answers 
with perfect temper : 

" If I am not mistaken you will have to Hsten a 
good deal by-and-by. You are never grateful, but 
I keep your friend for all that. See ! here is my 
glove ; I lay it on this chair ; slip your letter in it, 
and I'll carry it off hunting with me. I only asked 
you to go as a chance of escape ; you can judge how 
slight the chance is now. Take the glove ! it is 
the sole way left." 

I hear him, though my eyes and heart are 
hanging on Paul's words. 
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" If you are satisfied, mother, I am not. But I 
will be no disturber of your false peace. Since you 
choose that man before me, you and I must part. 
We cannot live in constant warfare.'' 

" In your selfish iniquity do you propose to part 
man and wife, sir ? '' shouts Mr. Mawditt, lashing 
himself into a moral rage. " This is horrible ! '' he 
adds piously ; " I cannot permit my wife's ears to 
be polluted by such irreligious suggestions." 

" If the governor begins to be pious I beat a 
retreat," mumbles Charlie. " I give you two seconds 
more to save your letter. Miss Luttrell." 

''Mr. Mawditt, I am not addressing you, I 
speak to my mother," Paul says in his calmest tone. 
*' I have but one word to say to you, and this is, 
that if you do but hurt a hair of her head you shall 
answer for it to me in a fearful reckoning. You 
have succeeded in driving me from this roof, but do 
not flatter yourself that I leave a single person here 
beneath it unprotected to fall a victim to villany." 

'' That is pretty strong, Lermit, is it not ? " 
Charlie interposes in his light way. "We Mawditts 
are not very good-tempered, but we are scarcely 
bandit number one and bandit number two, are 
we?" 

Paul, with face white and quiet, does not heed 
him. Mrs. Mawditt weeps on. Charlie's careless 
voice sounds to me like the impertinent chirp of a 
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sparrow at a funeral. His father, in a coarse tone, 
bids him be silent. 

'^ All right,^^ he answers. " As this seems likely 
to be a long war I had better wish the belligerents 
good-morning. Lermit, if you are really going, I 
hope you^ll say a word to me before you start. ^' 

Paul bends his head to him in silent assent. I 
feel his talk to be more than ever like the chirping 
of a sparrow on a grave. Mr. Mawditt thrusts him 
aside and blusters again. 

" I request an explanation of your last words, 
Mr. Lermit. There are no victims here. I see 
only a beloved wife and a dear ward, sacred as a 
daughter to Mrs. Mawditt and myself for your 
father^s sake.^^ 

His eyes glare on me with that look in them 
which always brings a fire to my face; glancing 
piteously at Paul, I see he is very pale, and holding 
his frightened mother^s hands with both his. 

Mr. Mawditt,^^ he says, and his voice trembles, 
beware of how you speak of my father to me. 
There are words which, coming from some men^s 
lips, can only be followed by a blow. If you are 
wise you will not speak that word to me. And 
remember, I require my mother's happiness at your 
hands. But mother '^ — and here he relinquishes his 
grasp and raises his arm on high — " never forget 
that it is to you I look for Coralie's safety. There 
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mnst be no weak yielding up of your duty with 
regard to her/^ 

Here the sparrow thrusts in his impertinent 
chirp again^ heedless that he was standing by at the 
funeral of my last hope. 

" Well, here is my hat, but I believe someone 
has seized my gloves as munitions of war. Oh, Miss 
Luttrell ! there they are on the chair beside you ! 
May I trouble you ! '' 

My face is snow*- white, my hands cold and 
trembling, my hair feels strained and tightened with 
the shiver of anguish which runs up from heart to 
brain, as with wild eyes I see Paul parting with his 
weak, weeping mother. Mr. Mawditt, like a gaoler, 
stands by, watching the farewell, with one iron arm 
round his helpless prisoner. 

'^ He is going in earnest. Will you wait tUl he 
is gone and the storm sweeps down on you and 
me?^^ 

This in my very ear. A whispered chirp which 
creeps through my hair with a shiver of downright 
hatred. 

'^Let me alone,^' I say; ^^I should be glad if 
you were dead.^^ 

'^Thanks. That^s what one gets for trying to 
help folks. Good-morning, ladies and gentlemen ! 
I hope the battle will be over when I return from 
the ^ happy hunting-grounds,' and then we^ll swear 
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n peace till the war taxes are taken off and gnn- 
powder is cheap again » 

"Charlie!'^ thunders his father, ''you are an 
idiot ! Is this a time to play the fool V^ 

Mrs. Mawditt is clinging to her son with 
•entreaties, sobs, broken words, saying I know not 
what. Paul cannot escape from her clasping hands. 

" Sweeps the war my way ?'^ chirps the sparrow 
cheerfully as ever. ''Discretion is the better part of 
Yalour — I retreat. Miss Luttrell, once more, am I 
to have my gloves V 

Paul is free now, and he is going — going without 
a word of farewell to me. In another instant I 
shall be here alone with this weeping angry woman, 
and her and my gaoler. I thrust my letter in one of 
the gloves, and sweep both to the floor with a slight 
grinding of my teeth together. 

" Your gloves are on the carpet. Why do you 
weary me about them ?" 

Colouring, he stoops and gathers them up. 

" You should have trampled on them,^' he says 
in a low voice ; " they and I can bear it.'' 

" Can they ? I can't. Please me to-day by 
breaking your neck, will you ?" 

" No ; I'll live to let you break my heart." 

And springing up from the floor he leaves the 
room with a laugh, swinging one glove — ^the empty 
one — in his hand as he goes. 
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In this time I have lost some few words of 
Paiil's. Mr. Mawditt is speaking in an exasperating, 
self-righteous tone^ calling on us^ as it were^ to 
witness his moral grandeur. 

'^ Mr. Lermit, I regret this display of violence 
on your part. I regret the pain you have inflicted 
on my dear wife, your mother. Nevertheless, my 
servants and horses are still at your command. 
Pray ring and give your orders.'^ 

Insolent triumph scintillates in his pale eyes, and 
bristles in his pale hair, as he watches the man 
whose home, whose mother, and that mother^s 
wealth, are all in his rapacious hands. 

Paul's face is white and hard. 

" Thanks,'^ he says, ^^ I give no orders in this 
house; it is a den of thieves. Mother, remember 
my words. Good-bye.^' 

He wrings her hand and reaches the door. Then 
I rise like one in a dream. I am shivering with 
cold, I am burning with fever ; my breath quivers 
on my lips. 

" Paul I '' I cry out passionately ; "Paul I stop f 
and take me with you, dead or living ! '' 

" Ah, Coralie, have I forgotten you ? Good-bye, 
child, and keep clear of the Monks' Pool.'' 

This is his careless farewell to me. I cannot 
bear it. I spring forward blindly and spread out 
my hands to grasp him, but Mr. Mawditt steps 
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T^etween us and thrusts me back. At his touch such 
s, tide of hatred overwhelms me that I shrink down 
to the very floor, and sit there with shaking lips 
shivering. He smiles at me, and a strange flash 
gleams in his cruel eyes as he confronts Paulas pale 
And wrathful face. 

^' Children are so vehement/' he says meaningly. 
"Excuse me, Mr. Lermit, but this is a grievous 
display, both for you and me. Is it wise to prolong 
it?'' 

As he speaks, a wild mournful look, like the 
shadow of some passing terror, flits over Paul's face, 
and with this look he vanishes from my sight silently, 
and I know that henceforth I am alone and de- 
fenceless in the house of this man, who calls himself 
my friend, but who is in truth my direst enemy — 
the one from whose hand I dread all cruelties, 
tyrannies, and wrongs. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



The closing of a door ! It is a small things a simple 
everyday occarrence, a common household act^ done 
a thousand times and forgotten^ and yet the honr 
may come when this simple deed shuts oat light and 
hope, and leaves sorrow comfortless, alone with de- 
solation. The door of her father's honse closes on 
the bride forsaking her kindred for a stranger; it 
closes on the soldier who goes forth to die for his 
country ; it closes on the wanderer who may never 
return. 

But it is not the door which closes on them who 
go forth of which I think; it is the door which 
shuts in that shadows my soul. I call up visions of 
these closed doors, and shrink from what I see 
within. Ah, these hide strange sorrows from our 
ten ! Within these shut doors the prisoner weeps 
and the madman laughs; within these the oppressed 
sit silent with hands clasped and eyes hopeless with 
vain watching ; within these hide the bereaved, the 
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forsaken, tlie lonely, and the poor who are ready to 
perish. We shut the door on them all; we put 
misery out of our sight as we do crime and madness. 
And lastly we shut the door of* the grave on the 
dead, with a trembling hope and a hidden fear, and 
we conceal our remembrance of them with a smile, 
and our forgetfulness with a tear. 

Paul shut the door on me. He went forth free 
to do battle with his fate ; he left me in prison to 
bend to mine or to rage in anguish over my bonds. 

^^ Are you mad, Coralie?^^ cried Mrs. Mawditt^s 
sharp hysterical voice. '^ What right have you to 
fling yourself into a paroxysm of grief like a tragedy 
queen ? If I can bear the departure of an ungrate- 
ful son, surely you can ! '^ 

I looked at her with eyes full of despair, and, 
rising, I walked towards the door, but the raven 
voice of Mr. Mawditt stopped me : 

^^ My dear Anne, do you wish Miss Luttrell to 
leave you ? '' 

^^ Stay here, CoralieP^ she cried. "You want 
to see Paul again, no doubt, but I won't allow it.'' 

"Don't exert yourself to be angry, my love," 
said Mr. Mawditt ; ^' she is but a child." 

My eyes flashed one contemptuous][look on him, 
and my heart swelled with indignation ; but I was 
powerless in the grasp of the oppressor, and I sat 
down silently. 

G 2 
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Mrs. Mawditt was weeping again. 
^^ My son, my only son/^ she moaned, " ill-treats 
me and forsakes me ! Oh, what shall I do ? how 
shall I bear it ? '^ • 

^* It is your own fault ! ^' I flashed out passion- 
ately. " You have heaped tortures on him here ! '' 

She stared at me in stupid wonder, then burst 
into hysterical tears. 

^^ Ami to bear this, too ? " she cried. ^^ A bitter 
legacy Mr. Lermit left me when he left you to my 
charge.^' 

^^ Miss Luttrell, I grieve that I have to complain 
constantly of your rude manner of speaking to 
Mrs. Mawditt. Even her gentle temper is roused 
at last by your insults. I must insist on your 
apologising to her at once." 

This from Mr. Mawditt as he ministered offi- 
ciously to his foolish wife. 

^^ Apologise ? not I\" I answer recklessly. 
'^Let us have plain truth to-day, and leave polite 
falsehood till to-morrow.^^ 

As I speak my heart cries to me like a prisoned 
bird : " Let me see Paul only for one instant before 
he goes ! Oh, why are they keeping me here to 
torture me ? ^^ 

Mr. Mawditt's harsh voice breaks in upon my 
silent passion like the sharp bark of an angry dog. 

" Your language is unpardonable^ Miss Luttrell. 
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I am bound to reprove you and protect Mrs. Mawditt 
from your wilful tongue/* 

I do not answer liim. '^ This weariness will go 
on for ever if I speak/^ I say to myself. 

^'You promised me solemnly, Bdmond, there 
should never be a quarrel between you and my 
son/' Mrs. Mawditt whimpers forth in querulous 
reproach. 

" Human patience has its limits, my love. The 
young man insulted me atrociously .'* 

" But why ? on what account ? '' cries his 
wife. 

"The original cause of the quarrel was, I 
believe, as usual, your ward. Miss Luttrell." 

With a short laugh his pale eyes glance at me 
and turn away, but poor Mrs. Mawditt's stupid gaze 
is fixed on me in dull hate. 

^^ So it is your fault again, you cruel, wicked 
girl ! '^ she says with a deep sob. " Why have you 
never permitted my dear husband and son to live 
together in peace ? Why have you always been a 
firebrand between them ?" 

" How shamelessly this man lies ! " I think. 
But I am too bewildered to answer her. I look in 
her face helplessly. 

" What have you been doing to make strife to- 
day V she continues wildly. 

" My dear, the quarrel only arose indirectly on 
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her account. She wished to ride hunting with 
Charlie, and I objected/' 

''Of course you did, and quite right, too !" she 
answers. 

'' I never wished to ride with Charlie Mawditt !" 
I flash out. " I never wish to see him or to speak 
to him ! He buzzes about me like a fly, and some- 
times I bear with him, sometimes I brush him away. 
I hate the whole Mawditt breed \'' I add to myself 
between set teeth. Then I think of my letter, and 
feel I am a little ungrateful. 

'' I am perfectly aware of your rudeness to my 
son. Miss Luttrell,^* observes Mr. Mawditt. 

I do not heed his words. I walk to the window 
in weary impatience. I long to escape with a long- 
ing like a burning at my heart : it sends two fiery 
spots to my cheeks, and makes my hands 
tremble. 

'^Oh, what a talk this will make all over the 
country I" Mrs. Mawditt is saying feebly. '^ Won^t 
you call him back, Edmond, and expostulate 
mildly ?'' 

" Certainly not ! ^^ Mr* Mawditt says, growing 
stiff. '' It would be quite against my principles to 
entreat the honour of Mr. Lermit's longer stay in 
this house. His conduct to you has disgusted me. 
Our happiness depends now on his departure. Let 
him go forth for ever* from the home whose peace 
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te has disturbed — the Eden whose innocence he 
destroys by his presence ! '' 

This piece of hypocritical rant, declaimed with 
an anathema flourish, swept away my patience like 
a straw before a flood. 

"Will you bear this, Mrs. Mawditt I^' I cry 
passionately. " Can you sit supinely and hear your 
son traduced by a stranger V^ 

^^ Miss Luttrell, I desire to know by what right 
you speak in this affair V Mr. Mawditt says, in the 
tone of a master. ^^ I ask under what plea you — - 
ut your early age— presume to interfere in a discus- 
sion between me and my wife ? '^ 

My lips quiver, my voice shakes, a passion of 
tears half chokes me, yet I answer him fearlessly : 

" I interfere because you are slandering Paul 
Lermit. You may forget that he was born in this 
house, and has lived in it all his life till now ; you 
may forget that you have stepped into his home 
over his father's grave ; but I shall never forget it, 
and whenever your hand is Hfted to do him a hurt, 
I will beat it down if I can.^' 

" You are a very cruel girl,^' Mrs. Mawditt says, 
'^ reminding me in that coarse way of poor Mr, 
Lermit's death. And as for Paul, if I — ^his mother 
— am satisfied with Bdmond^s conduct towards him, 
I think you — ^who are nothing to him — might hold 
j^our peace. I can take my son's part myself, if 
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necessary ; he lias no need of your Quixotic friend- 
ship/' 

^^ Finendship, my love?'' Mr. Mawditt returns 
viciously. "We all know the reason of Mis& 
Luttrell's violence, but we won't give it a name. 
She is only a child — ^we must make allowances ; we 
must be pitiful towards her, Anne." 

This is more than I can bear. Shame, pain^ 
indignation make me beside myself. 

" I will not be kept here to listen to insults !" I 
cry out. " Let me go, Mr. Mawditt ! " 

I walk towards the door, but Mr. Mawditt stands 
before it and bars the way. 

"Not just yet. Miss Luttrell. For your own 
sake Mrs. Mawditt wishes you to remain here a 
little longer." 

Rather than enter into a controversy with himy 
rather than endure a word of authority from him, I 
would submit to any tyranny of his wife's. He 
knows this, and smiles in triumph as I go back to 
my old place by the window, and lean once more 
against the sill. Here I fortify myself : I grow deaf 
and dumb in self-defence, and hear and heed them 
no more. I fix my eyes on the Monks' Pool 
dreamily. The shadow of the leafless tree waves 
wild arms to me as in some speechless warning ; the^ 
sky is gray and cold, the clouds hang low, chill 
vapours like thin ghosts float about the pine-trees 
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and creep along the dank sedge^ which, droops 
mournfully over the water's brink. I give up my 
last faint hope of seeing Paul, and a tear or two 
falls drearily over my flushed cheeks. I dash them 
away, but they come faster as I think of his long 
unkindness and his hard farewell. 

" Only a year ago/' I say forlornly, ^' and where- 
ever my shadow fell, there was his, and his laugh 
was but the echo of mine ; now even my tears flow 
unheeded, and my step or my voice often drives him 
into solitude. And like those chill vapours creeping^ 
through the sedge, there passes through my spirit 
the dismal fear that deep down in his heart some 
secret aching thought of me flings him out into the- 
wide world.'' 

As I muse thus, and the dull duet of voices near 
me in alternate parts of craft and folly breaks on 
my ear, there comes into my visions, like another 
vision, Paul himself riding slowly past the lake, 
with head bent down and bridle hanging loose. I 
see his shadow in the water, listless, dejected, 
weary ; it seems the image of a man going forth in 
despair from some lost battle. The mists cling 
about him, following him as he goes, and when he 
vanishes from my sight I feel as though their cold 
arms had seized him, and dragged him down into 
the sluggish waters. 

"Tour son is gone," I say, turning to hia 
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cruel mother; ''you will never see his face 
again/' 

She looks back at me with the dull hate I know 
so well. 

"If so, the fault is yours. It is you who have 
driven him from liis mother's house. Go away, 
girl ! Go ! go at once ! I cannot bear the sight of 
you just now/' 

Not .heeding her, I still lean against the window, 
and glance up the long empty road on which Paul 
had ridden away with the white mists following 
him. 

" Mrs. Mawditt is giving you permission to leave 
the room, Miss Luttrell.^' 

Mr. Mawditt's eyes, like a snake's, are gleaming 
malice on me. Yes, I may go, for Paul is a mile 
away, and this aching at my heart has no voice, no 
power to call him back. I may go, for Mr. Mawditt 
has had his pleasant revenge, and he knows I go 
bearing with me the anguish his crafty hand has 
laid upon my soul. 

Like a silent shadow I creep away from the 
room. I pass out through the chapel and the ruins 
of the abbey into the old graveyard, and leaning 
upon Mr. Lermit's tomb I weep aloud. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



In a life of dreary solitude, when the hours go by 
dead and dumb, without light, without hope, some 
might think that no temptations could assail the 
soul. But they would think wrongly. Temptations 
, come in strange shapes which have a kind of mad- 
ness in them ; shapes which grow and grow upon a 
lonely brain till reason falls before them, and solitude 
has done its bitter work. Such a temptation fell on 
me as I sat shivering among the graves. 

"This is a wicked place," I said, looking beyond 
the ruins on the frowning walls of the old mansion ; 
" I could find it in my heart to burn it down and 
say, like Samson, ' Let me die with the PhiKstines !' 
If I could fling it down with a turn of my hand I 
would do it, and see it fall on this foolish woman 
and her new husband, and her new son, and her 
new servants, whose faces to me are like the stone 
•demons on the broken corbels and pillars of this 
old abbey. Yes, it would be a mad sight, a glorious 
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sights to see this wicked pile in flames^ and then die 
in my trimnph like the old blind Israelite. And 
what is my life to me f Always this weariness^ this 
loneliness^ this slow cruel waste of years, this coer- 
cion of mind and body, these ruins, this death. 
Paul is gone. There is no hope now^ through all 
the cold, flat, weary, heavy hours — ^none. And ho 
went from hate to me ! His mother said it, never 
heeding how her words would poison all my days. 
I think it would be a happy thing to be at peace in 
the Monks' Pool, and float away beneath the waters 
to the dark shadow of the sedge, and there find 
oblivion.'' 

Here my hand fell down upon the grass, for I 
sat on a low stone, and a little chill daisy, all wet 
with thawing dew, touched my fingers gently. It 
had lived through aU the winter, and as I saw its 
tiny life preserved I felt ashamed and remorseful. 

'' I am but a heathen," I said, " and my thoughts, 
are heathen thoughts 



It is not an of life to KTe, 
Nor all of death, to die. 

I Will not sit here Kke Hagar in the desert lost in 
despair, not beholding the waters of hope close at 
my hand/' 

I rose and walked towards the ancient tomb of 
the knight whose piety had founded Warfidd Abbey^ 
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The titles of his earthly greatness and honour were 

nearly all defaced, but I could still read a portion of 

his long-sounding name. 

" . . . . Alwyn de Morcoeur/^ I said, reading 

aloud, and translating the Latin in my poor way; 

" . . . . high and mighty prince .... most noble 

lord of ... . died 1354, aged 48.^^ 

" So little of life and so long a death ! " I said. 

'^ Forty-eight years of the warm flesh and five 

hundred of dust and ashes. For so short a span of 

life why all these centuries of death ? '' 

As I murmured these words the tall figure of a 

woman rose from the other side of the tomb, start- 
ling me into a sudden scream. She was a gipsy, 
and, leaning across the sculptured form of the 
knight, her dark gleaming eyes peered into my 
face. 

^^DonH be scared of me, my pretty lady; I 
won^t harm you. IVe been watching you this long 
while, and I heard your words just now. ^Forty- 
eight years among the living and five hundred with 
the dead.^ Ah ! death is longer than life, my lady, 
yet Ufe is strong and hard, and bread is scarce to 
win this wintry weather. Cross my hand with 
silver, and TU tell your fortune, pretty lady.^^ 

" No, no," I answered, receding from her. ^^ I 
have no fortune to be told, and no money to give 
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*'Toiir fortune shines on your face, my pretty 
lady, and even tears and sorrow won't drown it. A 
hit of silver isn't mnch to spare to a poor woman. 
Don't be aEraid to give away a bit of silver, lady," 

To get rid of ber I took a shilling from my pntsa 
and gave it her, then she seized my hand and 
feigned to tell my fortune from the lines. 

"There's lack in the distance and sorrow near 
by ; there's a great cloud coming down to hide yoa 
from love, and it will be long before the snn shines. 
Beware of treachery, my pretty lady, and shun still 
waters, for they run deep. There's a trae heart 
loves yon, but there's darkness now between yott 
and him, and there's a terrible shadow on his spirit 
which he can't show to yoa. An enemy's hand has 
built np this darkness like a wall, and a man who 
lives in darkness will throw it down." 

" That is a poor fortune," I said, " for a shilling, 
and truly it is so dark that I cannot understand a 
word of it." 

" Thcta'e light in a dark saying when the time 
comes to road it, my pretty lady. But cross your 
baud with gold, lady, and your fortune will come 
out clearer." 

I laughed alond at this — not at the gipsy-woman, 
but at the thought of my having gold. No, no, 
Mr. Mawditt knew better than that. Money would 
have gircu me a little power, and so since Mr. 
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Lermit's death I had only been allowed by his wife 
the sort of scanty pittance a child might have. 

"I have no gold,^^ I said, "and a very small 
store of silver, so my fortune most remain dark/' 

"Then give me an old dress, lady, or a hand- 
kerchief, and give me a tress of your golden hair, 
and FU weave you a charm ** 

"No, no I '* I cry, sharply. 

But with coaxing flattery, and wheedling voice, 
and dark, keen, greedy eyes, she importunes, till at 
last I yield and bid her wait while I fetch her some 
old garment. 

I go by way of the chapel, the narrow stairs, 
and through the Monks^ Corridor to my room; 
here I search for a warm red shawl I had put away 
when I first wore mourning, and I am longer find- 
ing it than I thought to be. When I got back to 
the ruins I fancied the woman had wearied of waiting 
and was gone, but in a moment she flashed on me 
from behind a tall buttress, and Mr. Mawditt with 
her, talking eagerly. I shot a frightened stare 
upon them through a pointed roofless window, and 
then fled, hiding within one of the little ruined 
chapels opening on the abbey nave. I had been 
here scarcely a minute when the 'vyoman^s shadow 
fell upon the broken floor, and the voice, smooth as 
oil and honey, whispers softly : 

" He is gone, my pretty lady. I saw you flying 
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like a bird, and I dropped him a curtsey and said 
good day ! ^' 

'' What has he been saying to you ? What did 
he want of you ? '^ I ask eagerly. 

"*"What has he been saying, the evil-hearted 
tyrant? He has been threatening a poor woman 
with gaol and constables, and swore he'd set his 
dogs on me if I came upon his grounds again. 
Have you got the old garment for a poor woman, 
my pretty lady ? ^^ 

And her eager black eyes, gleaming greedily, 
fastened on the shawl, which I had laid upon a 
broken pillar. I gave it to her, and she bundled it 
quickly beneath her arm, and begged with eloquent 
tongue and flashing glances for more and more. 
But I was weary of her — ^weary to death, so I listened 
like a stone, which neither voice nor music can 
pierce. 

" Ah, well,^' she said at last, " FU come again 
another day, my pretty lady, when your heart is 
softer.^^ 

"You had better not come here again,^' I 
answered. " Mr. Mawditt keeps his word when he 
threatens evil.^^ 

She laughed, showing all her white gleaming 
•teeth Uke a flash of light on dark water, and her 
eyes ran over with wicked glee. 

" I can come again, and again, and again with- 
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out fearing him or his dogs. A gipsy is here in 
the night and gone in the morning. There's ways, 
my pretty lady, ways not known to all, by which 
we gipsies can come and go. Only say the word, 
and you shall see my face when you will.'' 

" Oh, I don't want to see your face again," I 
cried out, in a tired voice. "I am scolded, and 
wearied, and worried, like a caged beast who hates 
his keeper. Why should I be made to suffer more 
for you, and because of you? Go away, go 
away ! " 



My words silenced for a moment her never- 
ending tongue, and she flashed a piercing look on 
me from the liquid fire of her eastern eyes. 

^^He's a bad man," she said, bending forward 
and whispering; "there isn't one of Mr. Lermit's 
dogs will follow him, is there ? They bark at his 
very shadow and tear it, people say. What has he 
done ? do you know ? " 

She wearied me still, and I drew away from her 
dark, bending face, half angrily. 

" How should I guess his deeds ? " I asked. 
" It is only the wolf knows the wolf, not the bird 
who mopes on the tree." 

"True, my pretty lady, she answered; "but 
the little bird can watch him. Watch, watch, and 
come down here one night, and tell me what you 
have seen." 

VOL. I. H 
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I drew back still farther from her^ and hid a 
dreary smile mth my hand. 

" I am not mad yet/' I said. " How dare you 
boldly and impudently propose such a scheme to 



me?'' 



She gave me an uncertain look — ^that eastern 
cumiing in her, which mns through the gipsy blood, 
making her suspect my anger was half feigned^ as 
indeed it was; for her daring, odd, and impudent 
request had made me smile, and brought a little 
flutter like a laugh round my dull spirit. 

" You are not afraid/' she said ; and her teeth 
flashed out white again in a half smile, caught from 
the hidden quiver of my own lips. "Ton know 
you would not be seen. There's a way from your 
room to this place." 

How do you know that ? " I cried. 
Ah ! we gipsies know a good deal about these 
old places. We know more sometimes than the 
gentry do who live in them. It's told, you see, 
from father to son, since ancient times, and our 
people never forget these old stories. There's a 
low passage — ^isn't there, deary? — aU roofed with 
stone, then a heavy door, and a little stair. Oh, I 
know ! I mind hearing of it many a time." 

I was not much surprised to find she knew the 
house so well. I had heard that gipsies never 
forget places and people they had once visited, and 
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I could understand that the traditions of a house 
like Warfield might have been carefully preserved 
in her tribe. 

^' There is such a passage/' I said; '^ and what 
then ? '' 

" Why, then, my lady, if you wish to see the 
poor gipsy any time you can do it, and wicked 
•eyes will be none the wiser. Til come any hour, 
day or night, if you'll put a flower or a handkerchief 
in this old window for a sign.'' 

I laughed out a little weary, short laugh, won- 
-dering how she could think to cheat me with this 
pretence of friendship mixed with sorcery. 

" And will you see this sign by witchcraft, you 
being a hundred miles away ? " said I, breaking 
into contempt. 

"Not with my own eyes, my pretty lady; but 
there'll be other eyes to see the sign, and tongues 
to tell it, and willing feet to do my bidding. Never 
fear of that. There, I'm going now. You are tired 
of my talk, you are wishing me away; but when 
I'm gone, bear my words in mind, that FU come 
again when bidden. Show me your hand again — 
I won't hurt you, deary — and I'll tell you a word or 
two more for the shawl you've given me, and the 
gown you'll find against the next time we 
meet." 

She caught at my hand and seized it, in spite of 

H 2 
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my drawing back, and, putting her broym forefinger 
on the palm, she gabbled on in true gipsy jargon : 

"Heroes the line of life nearly broken in the 
middle, heroes fortune stolen and love lost. But 
there are friends coming — friends known and 
friends in disguise ; some too poor and mean to be 
remembered for a day. Here are two loves — one 
dark and silent, one light and full of speech. But 
lights are false in a watery land where there^s no 
footway, and talk is empty. Eemember my words 
when I am far away. Now^ lady, do find me another 
bit of silver for good luck.^^ 

Begging was her natural vocation, and eyes, 
lips, smile, all put on entreaty, as her voice fell 
from its high tone of prophecy to the old wheedling 
key, which might well wile the feathers from a 
bird^s breast, or the scales from a fish's back. As 
a beggar the gipsy is unrivalled, for she begs with 
laughing, coaxing, happy flattery, and knows the 
world better than to show it her own misery, or 
appeal to its pity, or to aught else in human nature 
but self-love. 

As I listened to her I fancied Paul had met and 
tutored her, and I blushed at the thought, then 
dismissed it with a sigh, for I saw it would mean 
much — ^too much even for a dream. 

^^ For predicting ill-luck you are over - paid 
already,^^ I say in my hardest tone. And with this 
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I come out from the crambling chapel, and leave 
the woman standing by its narrow window, looking, 
in the richness of her gipsy colouring, like some 
painted saint, sinner though she was. She follows 
me in an instant with a swift step. 

" The charm, my pretty lady ! you have for- 
gotten the charm. You^U give me a tress of your 
hair ? '' 

" No indeed ! " And I twist my locks from her 
grasp. " I value my hair too much to dedicate a 
single tress to witchcraft.'^ 

^^ But a single hair will do," she says dexter- 
ously twitching one from my head, and holding it 
out at its full length in the pale sunshine. *^ It is 
like a thread of gold, or a sunbeam woven into silk, 
and it is longer than my arm. It is lucky for me 
my pretty lady, that you wear your hair flowing on 
your shoulders like a child, or else I should not 
have got this so easy.'' 

"I am not allowed to wear my hair like a 
woman ; they call me a child here," I answer 
pettishly. " And I wish you would go away. If 
Mr. Mawditt sees you again he'll fling his rage on 
me^ not on you." 

" I'm going, I'm gone, this minute. I'll not 
darken his evil doors, or put my foot on the land he 
calls his. But the ruins don't belong to him : they 
are on holy ground. Put the flower or the token 
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on the ledge in that narrow arch where the sun 
shines in. and TU see it, or other eyes wiU for me. 
Good-bye, pretty lady. Luck is not always on the 
wrong side/' 

I thought her gone ; but she was back again in 
two swift steps, her diark eyes full of a fierce light. 

^'And Mr. Lermit's dogs tear at his very 
shadow, don't they ? Our people say so, and it is. 
true. They know — ^the dogs — ^they see what we 
are blind to ; they'll pull him down yet ! " 

She waves her hand to me, and the slanting^ 
lights from the old Gothic window quiver a moment 
over her wild figure, and point at her shadow as it 
creeps along the broken wall. Then she is gone, 
vanishiog as visions vanish, suddenly. As I stand 
alone among the ruins with gray ghosts of saint and 
warrior wrought upon the pavement by the wintry 
sun, she seems to me as unreal as they — a mere 
bright-coloured shadow woven for a moment inta 
my dream-life. 



CHAPTER IX. 



*' Paul surely has a hard, liard heart/^ I say to my- 
self, and I wring my little chilly hands together in 
dismal wonder. " Is it true that I have driven him 

■ 

away ? Is it for hate to me that he is gone ? ^^ 

I sink down upon a broken pillar and lean my 
head upon my hands, and the dull, dull ache of my 
sore heart makes my lips quiver. 

Clash ! into my sad reverie there springs the 
sharp tinkle of a bell. This is my summons to 
Mrs. Mawditt^s boudoir, for her husband has willed 
that daily we two shall sit together to weary each 
other to death — ^she as governess, I as pupil. He 
sets the dreary lessons for me, and with a fiendish 
skill, knowing what would most dull my faculties 
and weigh like lead on my vexed brain. The books 
he chose were so childish, so far beneath my 
capacity, that learning them was an unmeaning 
dreariness, a heaping up of parrot words maddening 
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to a quick mind. And this he did under that pre- 
tence of my childishness which was the most cruel 
of all his cruel pretences respecting me. And at 
times when my soul most writhed beneath his 
tyranny, he would put on a sanctimonious face and 
call God to witness he was doing his best for me. 

" Ton are weak," he would say with hypocritical 
pity — ^'not gifted with mental or physical power; 
you must leam according to your nature — ^you can 
do no more.^' 

Thus he fixed what my nature was, not knowing 
it, and meted out to me mental food according to 
his measure of my brain. If I grew warped and 
fanciful, over-strong in imagination and weak in 
will, it is no marvel. 

The bell never rang at a fixed hour. No, that 
was another of his petty tyrannies. A fixed hour 
for these weary lessons would give a fixed time for 
freedom also, and this was never to be mine. I 
was to be within call always Kke a slave. This 
chained me to the shadow of the old ruin, or the 
dark border of the Monks^ Pool ; my longing feet 
dared stray no farther lest my ears should miss the 
tinkle of the bell. 

" How easy it is to ill-use a defenceless woman!" 
I said, as I rose with an angry quiver all over my 
flesh, and went laggingly to Mrs. Mawditt^a 
room. 
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She was seated near the fire. Her large cheeks 
were flushed, her fat hands were lying on her lap ; 
she turned towards me with nervous irritation. 

*^ Put your books on the table/^ she cried, " and 
stand somewhere out of my sight. Your white face 
is no pleasant thing for me to look at to-day. If it 
were not for the duty and obedience I owe my 
husband, I would not see you for a month. ^^ 

I was angry and miserable. I answered reck- 
lessly : 

" Do you think it right to obey a bad man ? '' 
I. said. " Do you owe nothing to me ? — ^nothing to 
the memory of Mr. Lermit, who left me in your 
charge ? Are all other duties swallowed up in your 
duty to Mr. Mawditt ? '' 

"What wickedness is this you are saying?^' 
And her dull blue eyes glared on me wildly. 

"It is no wickedness; it is simple common 
sense/' I answered, steadying my voice. "You 
were safe in trusting to the guidance of Mr. Lermit ; 
he was a good man ; but if you obey a bad man to 
the torturing of a helpless girl — orphaned, defence- 
less, totally in your power — then sorrow will fall on 
your own head also.'' 

Mrs. Mawditt stared at me with amazement 
growing into her eyes and the flush dying away 
from her cheeks, but she bore all quietly tiQ my 
last words, then she started up and seized me by the 
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arm^ and shook me to and fro like a reed. I wa& 
faint and giddy when she let me go, and I f eU back 
into a chair, not weeping, bnt overcome with sick 
despair. I should have hated her at this minnte^ 
had she been any other woman bnt Paul's mother. 

"Your perverted principles frighten me,*' she- 
said, as she sat down breathless. "Where have 
you learned your sinful ideas ? How dare yon 
slander Mr. Mawditt to me ? How dare you 
wickedly advise me to resist my husband's autho- 
rity? A bad man, is he ? And if he is, pray does 
God release a woman from obedience to her hus- 
band because he is a bad man ? '' 

'^ I don't know," I said, looking wildly at her* 
" I think you toth want to kill me." 

^^No ; we both want to do you good." And she 
whimpered a little now with her handkerchief to her- 
eyes. " You are an ungrateful child ! Mr. Mawditt 
is the "best of men ; he is anxious only to remedy 
the bad effects of Mr. Lermit's fatal indulgence of 
you — an indulgence that no other but a devoted 
wife would have suffered. But there" — ^looking up 
piously — " his will was always my law. And having 
been a dutiful wife to my first husband I will be no 
less to my second." 

" But Mr. Lermit was good and wise," I cried,, 
tearing the words, as it were, from my sobbing 
throat, and flinging them iett her with a passionate^ 
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force that should have moved her, but which did 
not. Strong in the citadel of her fancied duty, she 
regarded me with a sort of pity mingled with 
horror. As I watched this look upon her foolish 
face "a faint smile broke over mine. 

" She would marry four husbands placidly, and 
obey them all,^' I said. ^^I wonder how many 
phases of treatment I may yet pass through, if the 
bats and vampires to whom he belongs should carry 
Mr. Mawditt away and devour him among the sedge 
by the Monks' Pool ? '' 

'^You are an odd girl,'' said Mrs. Mawditt, 
staring at me stiU. ^^ Bring your books here and 
let me hear these horrid lessons. I am sure I don't 
want to murmur at doing my duty, but I can't help 
wondering a little why Mr. Mawditt requires me to 
be a governess." 

It was no wonder to me. A governess — ^a stranger 
— ^would scarcely be so willing an instrument in his 
hands as this poor foolish wife. But I held my 
peace, and she and I plodded through the daily tasks 
with deadening brain and fevered Hps, till we both 
felt as though we had traversed long miles of sand 
withoiit a shadow and without a shrub. 

At length the wretched martyrdom was over, 
and Mrs. Mawditt, fagged and weary, looked into 
my dejected face with a wide and dismal yawn, just 
as Mr. Mawditt's heavy boots creaked upon the stairs^ 
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I hated the sound of his tread. Not all the 
harsh and grating noises which exist upon the earth, 
ground up in one great fiendish mill, could sum up 
the shriek of discord which jarred my nerves in the 
creak of the Mawditt boots. 

"My love, I hope I am not disturbing Miss 
Luttrell's studies/^ 

And there he stood smiling like a wild beast 
when it lifts its Hps over gleaming teeth. There he 
stood — large, strong, muscular, athletic, odious — a 
creature who had played football when he was young, 
and who was playing football now with human souls. 

'^ ^o" said Mrs. Mawditt, yawning like a cavern; 
^' lessons are over. Coralie, you may go.^^ 

" My dear, allow me to detain Miss Luttrell a 
moment. I wish to ask her a question .^^ 

I shot an angry stare at him, and caught the 
twitch of his upper Hp above the large white teeth. 
Then I knew a fight was coming, and relieving 
myself of the shaking pile of books beneath my 
arms, I sat down and gathered up my courage. 

He glanced at me from beneath his eyelids as a 
strong, cunning animal blinks at his foe ; then he 
seated himself also and turned towards his wife. 

" My dear, I know how anxious you are to do 
your duty towards your ward, therefore I think it 
right you should be informed that she had a letter 
this morning — ^a letter directed in a man^s hand. 
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Now if she has shown it to you of course I am 
satisfied, but if the contrary is the case I would 
suggest to you the danger and impropriety of a 
child of her age receiving letters secretly/^ 

" Who is your letter from ? ^' said Mrs. Mawditt. 

She made shorter work of her speeches than did 
her husband. 

I don^t know/' I answered. 
That is a strange assertion/' said Mr. Mawditt.. 
His upper lip twitched, and his teeth gleamed again 
as he spoke. ^^ Anne, my dear, it is your duty to 
demand a sight of this letter.'' 

I saw Mrs. Mawditt fast growing nervous. I 
saw the old thought, that I was always the cause of 
strife between her and both her husbands, rise up 
hot in her, and flush her face, so I hastened to 
speak before angry words came to her lips. 

" Mr. Mawditt," I said quietly, '^ I am not a 
child. I have a right to receive and read my own 
letters." 

^^ Pardon me, you have no such right," he 
retorted fiercely; "you are still under tutelage. 
You are bound, on hearing yotlr guardian's com- 
mands, to obey them." 

" I am nearly eighteen," I cri^dv— ^^ an age at 
which all human beings shotild begin to taste of 
freedom. Mr. Mawditt, I refuse to submit to the 
tyranny beneath which you would crush me. I will 
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not show Mrs. Mawditt my letter at your 
bidding/' 

'' Ooralie, you are a wicked, impious girl ! ^' put 
in Mrs. Mawditt, who, being no great judge of the 
strength or meaning of words, always took the 
hardest she could find. 

"You have overstated your age by two years. 
Miss Luttrell,*' observed her husband; ''but pre- 
suming you are eighteen, this fact would not release 
you from your obligation to obey those whom the 
law has set over you.'' 

" What law ?" I ask forlornly. ' , 

" The law of God and man," he said, swelling 
with righteous venom. " It is this you are setting 
at nought. Miss Luttrell." 

Mrs. Mawditt cast up her eyes and clasped her. 
hands, as though her husband were quoting some 
denunciation of a prophet against the wicked, but I 
chafed with indignation to hear him take the name 
of Grod between his lips to justify his tyranny. It 
is the common trick of tyrants, but I did not know 
it then. 

'' I do not beUeve Heaven sanctions laws made 
against the defenceless,'' I return resolutely. '' If 
such laws exist at all they were made by inan 
•without Heaven's help, and I for one will stand up 
against them." 

" On what grounds, pray ?" 
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And amazement at my rebellion begins to make 
his face look tliunderoas. 

^^ On the groand that any law which places the 
rights the happiness, and the freedom of one human 
being at the mercy of another is oppression and 
slavery,^' I cry out hotly; "and it is the duty 
of every enslaved creature to strive for free- 
dom.^^ 

" This is a most pernicious doctrine. May I ask 
in what book you have found it V 

" In the book of my own heart/' I say, rising to 
go. " Mr. Mawditt, understand me at once : I 
deny that you have any right or power over me. 
You are my guardian^s husband, nothing more. 
Whatever commands in reason and kindness she 
lays on me I will obey, but when you, taking 
advantage of the power the law gives you as her 
master, make her the tool of your hatred, then I 
will withstand her with all the strength I have. 
And I repeat in your presence what I have already 
said to her, that obedience to evil is worse than 
death.'' 

Mrs. Mawditt's eyes were fixed on me in be- 
wilderment — her face was full of horror. My 
words struck at the root of her fixed prejudices ; 
they assailed the theory on which her life was built 
— that self-assertion was in a man a right, but in a 
woman a wickedness. 
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"You are a dreadful girl/' she said, shuddering^ 
" a downright dangerous giri/' 

'' Miss Luttrell's principles are certainly alarm- 
ing/' Mr. Mawditt observes, lifting his lip with 
a bitter sneer ; ^' but fortunately they are poweriess. 
Inasmuch as you are my wife's ward. Miss Luttrell, 
you are mine — ^inasmuch as you are under her 
control you are under mine, for husband and wife 
in law are one, and you will find your puny efforts 
at rebellion will not break down the stronghold of 
that law." 

I feel tears rush to my eyes, I feel my heart 
sink, but I will not weep outright or show him that 
my courage fails. 

" Are all laws made for the strong ? is there no 
law for me ?" I ask as I stretch out my hands deso- 
lately. ^^ Have the men who make the laws for- 
gotten the women and the little children ?" 

"The laws for these are smnmed up in two 
words. Miss Luttrell — ^submission and obedience." 

He utters this in a voice which says : " You are 
in my power ; you are at my mercy ; conciliate me, 
flatter me, or sufEer." I shiver from head to foot, 
and the tears I have tried to hold back fall in great 
drops over my cold cheeks. 

" What has all this sinful talk of CoraKe's to do 
with her clandestine letter ?" asks Mrs. Mawditt 
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^ith sudden logic. " Give it to me and have done 
with this matter. Who is your letter from ?" 

^' I don't know/^ I answer again. 

" Then it is an anonymous letter ?^^ Mr. Mawditt 
says. And with eyes faintly bloodshot, he darts at 
me an uneasy look. 

^^I have not opened it, so I cannot tell you, and 
it is no longer in my possession ; it is in the hands 
of a friend.*' 

" You have given it to my son V^ Mrs. Mawditt 
cries ', " you and Paul are always conspiring together 
to make me wretched.*' 

^^She could not have given the letter to your 
son this morning/' Mr. Mawditt says ; " she had no 
opportunity. Calm yourself, Anne ; one source of 
trouble is gone in that young man's departure ; your 
ward will be easier to deal with now." 

He fastens his eyes on my shrinking face with 
an ugly smile. 

" You have destroyed the letter and entrusted 
your answer to the gipsy you saw to-day," he says. 

^^ You are mistaken," I return; "I have told the 
exEict truth in what I have said." 

" Then you must prove the truth of your state- 
ment. Miss LuttreU, by regaining your letter and 
producing it. Until you do this I decline to permit 
my family to associate with you. My dear Anne, I 

VOL, I. I 
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hope you mark my words. You must choose 
between my society and Miss Luttrell's." 

His wife stares at him helplessly, full of terror 
and tears. 

"Do you wish to drive her from the house ?'* 
she says with lips agape. She is at a loss how to 
• interpret his tyrannous will, and she looks from me 
to him in pitiable fright. 

"No/' he says; "I desire nothing but what is 
right and just. While she continues to rebel against 
your authority, Anne, I think it better for you and 
for her that you shouli not meet. It would only 
renew an argument and a contest which ought not 
to exist.'' 

" How can we help meeting ? " Mrs. Mawditt 
says, impatiently. 

"Miss Luttrell can remain in her own room 
until she chooses to obey your commands. Thus 
her return to the family circle will depend entirely 
on herself. And you must be careful, Anne, that 
the servants do not cause mischief by aiding her in 
a clandestine correspondence. You had better let 
one person only wait on her whom you can 
trust." 

His upper lip raised itseK above the shining, 
carnivorous teeth, and stuck there an instant ere it 
fell. In his brute strength and cruelty he looked 
tigerish and horribly ugly. I did not speak. I 
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knew I miglit as well beat against iron bars as 
utter a protest to such a man. 

'^ It works already, tlii& new leaven of unchecked 
power/' I say to myself. " Who can teU what he 
will do now Paul is gone, and he fears no one in 
this cowed household ? '' 

Silently I pile up my books again, and, holding 
them in my trembling arms, I turn to go. 

" Miss Luttrell, oblige me by staying a moment," 
Mr. Mawditt says, with that false civility which is 
like the ironical politeness of the executioner when 
he begs his victim's pardon ; " I wish to mark your 
lessons for to-morrow.'' 

My anger sprang out on him at this, breaking 
down all my patience and my fear. 

" I will learn no more lessons of your marking, 
Mr. Mawditt," I cry. "You shall not interfere 
with me. You shall maim and crush my life no 
longer." 

The faint blood-streaks in his eyes were red and 
bright now, and his lip was high above his shining 
teeth. 

" In what way, pray, have I ever done this ? " 
he said, looking at my white face with savage 
pleasure. 

"In every way," I answer; "but above all 
through these," and my pile of books, with a heavy 
thud, fell to the floor, " these, and that lying pre- 

I 2 
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tence of my weakness and my childhood througli 
whicli you impose these dreary tasks on me/' 

^^In the control I exercise over you, Miss 
Luttrell, I have always had due regard to your age, 
your sex, and your capacity. This, I presume, you 
call tyranny. I am sorry you force me to say 
that you are a poor, weak creature, incapable of 
any higher or deeper studies than those I prepare 
for you. Your health and your brain have only 
strength for small things. '^ 

I did not heed him. I sprang past his swell- 
ing, arrogant figure, and cast myself down by 
Mrs. Mawditt's chair. 

" Have pity on me ! '^ I said, clinging to her 
with both arms. " I was left to your care, not his» 
Oh, remember Mr. Lermit's charge — ^his last charge 
— ^and do not give me over into the hard hands of 
this cruel man.'' 

My words moved her only for a moment. After 
one frightened stare she looked helplessly towards 
her husband for orders. 

"Do not answer her," he said coldly. "Her 
calumny is not worthy of a reply. Until she delivers 
up that clandestine letter I forbid you to hbld any 
communion with her." 

"Let me go!" exclaimed Mrs. Mawditt, wrench- 
ing her arm from my grasp. "You have always 
been a firebrand, a cause of grief, in this house. I 
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wonder you can dare remind me of pbor Mr. Lermit's 
weak indulgence, and — and his disregard of my 
feelings in leaving you a charge and a trouble to 
me. There, go to your room — ^you have heard 
Mr. Mawditt^s orders.^^ 

I rose slowly, feeling deathly cold, and walked 
to the door. Here for one instant I turned and 
looked Mr. Mawditt in the face steadfastly, and his 
eyes, with their bright blood-streaks, met mine like 
the eyes of the wolf in "Eed Eiding Hood.'' I 
closed the door hurriedly and ran to my room, 
weeping as I went. 



CHAPTER X. 



I THOUGHT it would be easy to see Charlie Mawditt, 
prisoner though I was ; but the sullen, silent day- 
went by, and I caught no glimpse of him from my 
window or my door. These gave all the look-out 
I had, and the latter presented but a narrow view 
indeed ; for my room, being situated in the ancient 
part of Warfield, stood alone. On one side qf my 
door was the vaulted passage leading to the little 
gallery in the chapel ; on the other was a flight of 
four steps crowned by a handsome modern door of 
thick stained glass, which shut out the great stair- 
case and the corridor overlooking it. This door 
being now bolted on that side, I had no means of 
egress except through the narrow vaulted way to 
the chapel, which perhaps had not been considered, 
as it was so rarely used. Thus it will be understood 
how easily I was cut off from communication with 
the rest of the house. For prospect, opposite my 
door I had a blank wall, to the right the thick glass 
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door through which I could not see, and to the left 
the stout ancient Gothic door which closed the 
vaulted passage. My window, which was also 
Gothic, looked out upon the ruins of the abbey and 
the graves- around it, with Mr. Lermit's tomb 
looking white and glaring amid the dark ivy- 
covered stones. When my casement was open I 
could put my hand upon the great yew tree which 
grew near the wall, and I could see the Monks' Pool 
down to the left with its fringe of sedge, and the 
quivering shadow of the taU ash tree dark in the 
gleaming water. Beyond this, lying low around it, 
were the glades of the park dotted with many 
a wooded islet, bare and wintry now in a sea of 
grass. 

Shut up thus in solitude with my fears and 
•fancies, the scent and sight of a flower would have 
done me good, but none grew on this side the 
abbey. There was trailing ivy in plenty, and the 
great yew tree, and the little bindweed, and the 
briar down among the graves ; but flowers would 
not flourish here among the deep shadows of the 
ruins, and crumbled stones, and rank grass of 
graves. 

I sat at my window througli the rest of the 
waning day, watching the cloud chariots drive 
through the blue race of heaven, or helping with a 
lame fancy the flight of shadows on the hiUs far 
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away. I tried not to think. Some needlework lay 
on my lap. I could not touch it. Perhaps women 
who go mad through lonehness feel a little as I felt 
that day. 

When Mrs. Mawditt^s grim new handmaiden 
brought my dinner I asked for books, and the 
answer to my request came in the shape of that 
big pile which I had flung down at Mr. Mawditt's 
feet. I laughed when the woman laid them on 
my table, and laughed again when I noted the- 
double lessons the schoolmaster had marked with 
his strong, thick hand. 

This new maid of Mrs. Mawditt^^ was an ugly 
creature, with dull light hair and pale eyes, a sharp 
nose sprouting upwards, a long ja^f, and a sour 
mouth. Her name was Buphemia Festing ; her 
age might be anything between thirty and fifty. 
Time had only marked his course upon her drab- 
coloured visage by the dust of innumerable freckles* 
These the years had sprinkled viciously on her face- 
as they went by, hoping perhaps to hide her ugli- 
ness. No single year had ever looked at her with 
a lover^s eye, or brought her seemingly any blessings 
she could keep except this gift of freckles. 

She affected drab-colour in her dress. Being 
dust and of the complexion of dust, she clothed 
herself as it were in dust, and walked about in an 
edifying state of penance. 
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There are waterspouts in the ocean; now, if 
there were dust spouts in the air, as I have read 
there are in the sandy deserts, she might be taken 
for one of these, for she was tall and thin and had 
a swift swaying motion in her walk; while her 
freckled face looked out of her dust - coloured 
garments like a sand mask, or like a face which 
had slept and waked, slept and waked in the 
desert, tiQ the sand grew upon her, and dried her 
up into a dust phantom. 

I used to think that old Time in passing her had 
grown so angry at her ugliness that he broke his 
hour-glass on her head, and left all the sand upon 
her hair and face. She was wickedly clever in 
irritating the placidest temper, and she could sneer 
in a way which made even a quiet dog snap at her. 
Some people learn to sneer through bitterness, 
through experience, or through that Httle learning 
which brings conceit; but her power of sneering 
was bom with her, as a serpent's bag of venom is 
with him. Her whole nature sneered, and her nose 
interpreted the scofE without speech. 

This creature came at ten o'clock and took away 
my candle, and when I expostulated angrily she 
said with a short laugh : 

" Darkness is a great tamer.'' 

Then she flicked her shadow from ofE the wall 
like a visible sneer that vanished, and closed the 
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door on me^ making all things black. For a 
moment I felt utterly dismayed^ and as I heard her 
bolt the outside door — the glass one — and knew 
myself shut out from all the dwellers in the house^ 
I shrank down cowering with my hands upon my 
frightened eye?. But a beam of moonlight stole in 
at the casement and made the floor white at my 
feet, and the pretty pale glimmer gave me courage. 
I remembered I had tapers in my desk and wax 
matches, and I grew quite valiant. Still I waited 
with patience till footsteps here and there and 
closing doors told me the household was gone to 
rest. Lastly came a heavy, strong tread : it oame 
to the glass door and stopped. I fancied I could 
see the coarse, handsome face striving to peer 
through it ; I fancied I could feel the evil eyes 
piercing the panels and fasten on my shrinking 
figure. I held my breath, and was so intensely 
still that apparently, after listening awhile, he 
deemed all safe. Then he turned the handle of the 
door to prove the bolt, and after this took his 
hateful presence away with creaking tread. 

When all was silent I lighted my taper, and 
then sat writing till the deep stillness which lay 
upon the house infected me with a creeping fear, 
I dropped my pen and listened, half expecting to 
hear the ghostly sounds which haunted ancient 
Warfield, people said, at night. I glanced, too. 
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around my dim chamber and saw only the gloom, 
the carved black cabinet, and the huge shadow of 
the old-fashioned bed, like a hearse upon the wall, 
shaking its plumes in the flicker of my taper. I 
set this down upon the hearth and went to the 
window and looked out. The hand which shook 
the laburnum tree on the floor had just flashed into 
my memory. My mind was fuU of suspicion and 
fear ; I thought to see a spy crouching among the 
tombs. What I did see was all the landscape quiver- 
ing beneath the moon, and the great black yew 
tree moaning in the wind, and the gravestones white 
^nd silent, and the ruins wonderfully beautiful in 
silvery light and shadow. But no living creature, 
no Mawditt spy marred the loneliness of the scene. 
Reassured, I drew the thick curtain before the 
window and shut this picture out ; but at the very 
instant that my hand stayed and the whole room 
was dark I heard a footstep. My fingers still grasped 
the curtain as I stood breathless, looking towards 
the glimmering light upon the hearth; and as the 
step came again I ran towards it and caught it up 
as though it were some precious weapon to defend 
my life. 

The step stopped, then went on again, ceasing a 
second time suddenly, and my breath stayed upon 
my lips as I heard the groping of a hand upon the 
wall — the wall, I mean, along which ran out- 
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Bide tliat old vaulted passage leading to the^ 
chapel. 

Could some thief or assassin^ could Mr. Mawditt 
himself, be creeping towards me through this ancient 
forgotten way ? Sick with terror I sprang forward 
and barred my door and leant against it, trembling 
and white. Then I heard the groping of the hand 
again, and I saw the great black carved wardrobe, 
which stood against the wall, shake slightly, as 
though the hand had come through the solid stonea 
and struck it a cautious blow. 

I cannot put in words the terror with which I 
observed this quiver of the old cumbrous press, nor 
the agony of fear with which I listened for the- 
gropiag of the hand and the sound of the step again. 
If I had not thought of the strong bars which at 
night were stretched across the door of the vaulted 
passage on the side next the house — my side — I 
believe I should have fainted. 

Again came the shaking at the press, and then 
a sigh — ^a heavy sigh — so near me that in my terror, 
turning quickly towards the sound, I put the taper 
out with my long hair, which brushed over the 
flame. In the pitch darkness which followed, I 
heard the step going all along by the wall till it 
stopped at the strong door. This was tried with a 
cautious hand, and I heard the click of the old iron 
latch within, but the great bars on the outside held 
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the door firm as a solid rock; and with another 
sigh — a deep, long sigh — this strange disturber of 
the night crept away, with footsteps echoing ghostly- 
through the vault, and groping hand upon the wall 
again. 

When all again was still — so still that I half 
fancied the steps and sounds were but a dream of 
my weary brain — I stumbled in the darkness to my 
desk, and lighted a long taper. As the little flame 
shot up, lighting my white face, all my terror 
vanished, and the queer idea seized me that it was 
Charlie Mawditt who had stumbled through the 
Monks^ Corridor and groped and knocked upon my 
wall. 

'^ It was Charlie,'^ I said, " with my letter — that 
foolish Charlie Mawditt with my letter! Perhaps 
he has laid it down just within the great strong 
-door. I need not be afraid. Fll go and see." 

I threw on a mantle having a hood to it, which 
I drew well over my head and face, and, taking the 
tiny golden candlestick which held my taper, I set 
ofiE on my errand. 

The house was quiet as a forgotten tomb when 
I stood between the two doors — the modem glass 
door and the stout, ancient, nail-studded portal 
through which the abbots of old had crept silently 
to look down upon the praying monks. My heart 
beat fast as I undid the heavy bolts of this door 
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then^ pushing it with all my force, it opened sullenly 
inwards^ and the long dark passage yawned upon 
me with a chilly breath. 

There was no letter. I held the light low and 
searched upon the dust-laden stones in vain. Then 
I came withiu the vault, and, swinging the door 
back on its great hinges, I examined the ponderous 
latch, hoping Charlie might have placed it here. 
But no ; all was a dark and dismal blank. Only an 
army of huge spiders ran to and fro, angry and 
disturbed, for their webs were torn, and hung Kke 
funeral draperies from the wall, and on the dust 
was the impress of slender fingers. I felt angry,. 
and chafed inwardly against Charlie Mawditt^s 
stupidity. 

"He could have left the letter here safely 
enough. And why did he worry me with his 
help?" I asked myself. "I did not want it. I 
should have read my letter peaceably in the ruins 
but for him. Perhaps I can find him yet and get 
it. He ccomot be gone far." 

At this thought I dashed onwards^ looking like 
a ghost in the gloom, with my tiny spark of lights 
and my dark hood and mantle enveloping face and 
figure. YHien I got into the small gallery of the 
chapel the moonlight met me from the window^ 
paling my taper, while it flickered in the wind so 
fast that I feared it would be blown out. Shrinking 
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from the thouglit of retuming through the corridor 
in darkness, I retraced my steps, and placed my 
little light in safety within the door which opened 
on the vaulted way. Then I ran down the narrow 
stone stairs into the chancel, but had scarcely gone 
two steps when I stopped appalled. For lower down 
the aisle a figure rose suddenly, as from the very 
pavement — a figure with white face full of fear, and 
wild, staring eyes, and arms flung above its head. 
This I saw for one second; then came a ringing 
shriek, and the figure fell, and lay in my sight on 
the stone floor, motionless as a corpse. 

I had stood still, with the horror of the super- 
natural freezing in my veins, but the shriek, wild as 
it might be, was human, and the form lying on the 
pavement in the Kght of the moon was human also. 
Moreover, it was a woman, and in an instant I was 
by her side, leaning over a face white and insensible 
as marble. 

I was very frightened, and as I stooped over the 
pale figure and touched her, I cried out wildly, 
''Help me! Help me!'' 

My cry rang dismally through the long, drear 
aisle, and echoed out beyond among the ruins, but 
no help came. 

I put back the woman's hair from her forehead, 
and saw a girlish face, white as drifted snow. Who 
was she? Why had she come hither? Was she 
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living or dead ? I knew not what to do to help 
her. At last I resolved to run back to my room for 
water. 

I carried out this resolve in the excitement of a 
terror past speech. And it was not fear only or the 
fervid desire to bring her succom*, it was a f eehng 
of a half-delirious sort, that on her life depended 
mine, and I must hear her speak or die. 

I flew rather than ran, and with the carafe in my 
hand I got back to the chapel panting for breath, 
and saw only emptiness, a blank space, where but a 
minute or two ago the woman^s pale senseless figure 
had lain visible as my own form in the clear moon- 
light ! If I had not touched her, if I had not 
smoothed back the dark hair from her white face, 
if I had not put my hand upon her heart to feel its 
beating, I should have said I dreamed, or had gone 
mad with too much solitude. The moon was 
glancing white through the tall window, lighting up 
aU the aisle clearly, as with fixed eyes I gazed upon 
the pavement, the long shadows flickering at my 
feet, the moonbeams on the wall, and the monu- 
ments shining ghostly out of darkness. 

For a moment I leant against a pillar with an odd 
sick fear running chill through me that I was mad, 
and the whole thing an illusion, but I flung it 
off, touching my own hands that had touched her, 
and bringing again to my sense the coldness of her 
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brow, the beat of her heart, the warmth of her fair 
white flesh. 

'^ She is a visitor who came yesterday after I 
was shut up — some friend of the Mawditt set/' I 
say to myself ; ^' and she has been prowling like her 
host. There, that is the whole simple matter.'' 

A flash of light breaks through the moonKt 
window, and I hear steps and voices. 

" Who is it screeching for help ? What's the row 
here?" 

This in the coarse tones of the under-gardener — 
a man named Blain, whose strong bony hand always 
brings to my mind the hand whose shadow stole 
upon the ghost of the laburnum tree, and shook it 
to and fro upon the moonht floor. 

I stand an instant panic-stricken, then I fly up 
the narrow stone stairs, and get within the little 
gallery called the Abbot's Chair, and crouch behind 
the high carved back of its only seat, and am com- 
pletely hidden from view. Then I see Blain stalk 
in like Dogberry with a lantern in" his hand, and a 
groom with him with a stout cudgel. They peer 
about and search the seats, and stare at each other 
in a scared way. 

^^ I say you ! show out here ! Who was it 
hallooed for help?" says the groom in a shaky 
voice. 

'^ You yourself, I expect," returns Blain with a 
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derisive laugt. ''Just like you. Here's master 
down upon us now ! '* 

That he certainly is, in noiseless slippers, with 
pistol in his hand, his coarse handsome face red 
with rage, his prominent animal eyes showing ttie 
white as they glare restlessly about, 

"What's all this?'' he cries furiously, and he 
hurls an oath at the men which ought to have made 
the ghosts of monks and abbots start from their 
graves. I wait to hear no more. I dart through 
the low arched door at the back of the Abbot's 
Gallery and close it with a velvet touch. In another 
instant I am through the vaulted passage, fastening 
the iron bolts of the huge door with eager fingers, 
then I dash into my room and fall down on the 
bed breathless and nearly as cold as ice. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



A BKIGHT morning and Charlie Mawditt dancing 
np and down like a bubble in the sun, as empty 
and as gay. Here he is slapping his chest to keep 
himself warm, and running about aimlessly^ throw- 
ing glances at my window before which the curtain 
hangs stiU. I see him through a loophole I have 
made, and I laugh at him, half in contempt and 
half because I km. glad to laugh a^t anything. 

Why does he not send me my letter ? What a 
simpleton he is ! If I were in his place I should 
have found a dozen ways to do it before now, 

A pebble strikes my window, and I fling back 
the curtain instantly. But Charlie has his back to 
me, and is hopping over the graves like a foolish 
bird whistling as he goes. For a moment his light 
iif everence makes me angry^ then I laugh again 
with a touch of deeper contempts 

** Prisoners must not expect too much from the 
rats and mice and spiders that amuse them/' I say 
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to myself. And so I open my casement and cry out 
cheerfully : 

'' Charlie ! " 

Charlie has his hand upon a tombstone and is 
just about to make a successful leap^ but he stops 
at the sound of my voice and takes off his hat^ and 
looks happy and handsome as he stands in the 
wintry sun. 

" I thought you were still asleep/^ he says. " I 
have tried bones and stones against your window 
vainly." 

^^ I was very tired. I slept late/^ 

Charlie draws nearer and speaks in a lower 
voice. 

" I am ashamed to see you. Miss Luttrell ; upon 
my honour I am.'' 

" Why, pray? " 

And I perch myself on the window-sill, and try 
to look as dignified and womanly as the attitude 
will permit me. 

'^ It is such an awful ridiculous shame,'' Charlie 
stammers forth. 

" Oh, you mean my being labelled dangerous 
and shut up like a mad dog. Yes, it is rather a 
shame. But you know I am only fifteen, and I wear 
pinafores and have my hair hanging down my back. 
People of that age and in that costume are not 
respected, and are liable to ill-usage.^ 
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^'It^s such awful nonsense your being fifteen. 
And I say it is an awful shame/' Charlie reiterates, 
stuttering a little with indignation. ''I should 
think the governor was gone idiotic." 

" No, he is not ; only he can't forget that he was 
once a schoolmaster. I suppose he used to cane 
horribly, didn't he?" 

I am touching Charlie on an old wound. There 
is nothing he h^tes so much as any allusion to the 
days when his father wielded the ferule. He would 
like to think he was bom at Warfield if he could. 
I repent as I see his ears redden, and so I say 
carelessly : 

'^ I suppose you know the row was about a letter 
which '' 

Here I stop, for the long shadow of a human 
snake lies upon the frosted grass, and Blain's strong 
bony hands are making a pretence to naH up ivy on 
the ruined wall. I tell Charlie in French to look 
around, but Charlie has only learned a little Latin, 
and that but badly, so the sound of a foreign tongue 
brings a dumb hopeless look upon his face. Seeing 
this, and seeing, too, Blain's dull, snakish eyes fixed 
upon me, I draw the curtain and go away, leaving 
the casement open. 

A minute goes by in silence, and then I hear a 
stone drop within the window. Around it is rolled 
a pencilled note. 
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" He is gone. Don't be liard upon me — a 
fellow can't help the sort of father he has, can he ? 
How shall I manage to give yon the letter V 

Oh sapient- Charlie! if yon conld pick up a 
cherub's head from broken pillar or gargoyle and 
send it through my casement, might you not have 
found among the briars some skull and crossbones 
or other fitting missile to bring my letter to my 
feet ? If: 

"He is outrageously stupid," I say to myself, 
" and so is a sparrow, yet London would miss tho^ 
sparrows if it woke up one morning and found 
them gone. And my dungeon would be very dull 
if this poor bubble did not bring a sunbeam to it 
now and then." 

As I think this, Paul's warning comes into my 
mind, and I glance down at the Monks' Pool, on 
which the sun shines coldly, wrinkling the water 
with a cruel smile. Then my thoughts travel 
farther away after Paul, and when I bring them 
back again to my prison I have forgotten Charlio 
Mawditt. 

'' Miss liuttrell ! " I hear him cry in a tone of 
triumph — " Miss Luttrell !" 

His voice sounds nearer, and looking up I descry 
him perched in the midst of the yew tree, pluming 
himself with delight. 

" Jolly this, isn't it ? Blain is off, you know. 
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What does the scamp mean^ I wonder, by watching 
me ?" 

• I know perfectly well what he means, and I 
know too that Charlie has bribed the man to go, 
and I feel doubly annoyed, 

"I can't talk to you in this absurd way,'* I 
answer snappishly. ''Give me my letter and go 
away/' 

'^ By Jove, Fjn sorry ! but Fve locked it in my 
desk/' 

"You can fetch it, I presume, and you had 
better do so quickly, for the spy is gone ia search 
of a double fee, and his master will be on your 
steps in a moment/' 

"No fear of that,'' returns Charlie carelessly. 
*' He is takrug his repose; he was up half the night 
searching for burglars." 

^' Ah ! what was the noise about last night ?" I 
say a little eagerly. 

" Only Blain prowling as usual. It seems one 
of the grooms was visited by a nightmare and hears 
cries of ' Murder' and ' Help ! ' So he disturbs the 
household and the owls, and they make a lovely 
concert between them." 

" But did they really find nothing ?" I ask, 

" Nothing, except a short blessing I bestowed 
upon them for disturbiag me. After the run we 
had yesterday my bones were aching for sleep." 
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During this speech. I regard Charlie with a 
troubled look^ mentally balancing the use or useless- 
ness of taking him into my confidence. I decide 
not to do it, for an odd reason which darts into my 
mind suddenly. I should have to tell him I thought 
it was he who came groping along the wall ; I should, 
have to say I went into the chapel hoping to find 
him there — ^the "him'' in reality with me meaning 
only my letter. But he would not think so. I had 
heard him say he looked upon himself as a sort of 
half lover of mine, a " detrimental'' waiting only 
to be snubbed, but who as yet considered himself 
rather encouraged than otherwise. 

Now it might be nothing to me to meet a 
sparrow at any hour or in any place, and I thought 
no more of it than of smoothing Mrs. Mawditt's cat, 
but it was evident the sparrow himself would have 
other thoughts. As I looked at him sitting in the 
tree perfectly at ease, with conceit sparkling all 
about him, I felt I could not relate my adventure 
unless I added a few remarks extremely unflattering 
to himself, to the efEect that I merely looked upon 
him as a spider in my prison wall, or a bubble which 
floated on my only sunbeam and danced about a 
little for my amusement. Well, I did not care to 
pay him these compliments, for I could not afEord, 
I thought, to vex my only friend, so I held my 
peace. 
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Oh, if I had only spoken, what misery I should 
have spared myself and others ! 

'^So you had a good run ?^' I observe, 
changing the subject with a sudden plunge into 
cheerfulness. 

^^ Rather; though I. got one tremendous spill 
through your ill-wishes. Miss Luttrell. If you had 
seen it you would have believed I was obeying your 
commands and trying to kill myself/' 

I do not answer him. I look over his head into 
the great pine wood on the hill, and wish he would 
take himself and his impertihent chirp away from 
my window. 

^' There was a splendid field,'' continues Charlie, 
quite satisfied with himself and me. ''All the 
swells for miles around, and Hester Homeck top- 
ping gates like a feather." 

" You had better not call her Hester to her 
face," I observe. I am holding the curtain back 
with one hand ; I drop it now and shut out Charlie 
and the yew tree, the ruins, and the Jake, like a 
closed scene at a dull play. 

'' Don't go ! " he expostulates ; " I have some- 
thing to tell you. Miss Homeck — I won't say 
Hester, since it vexes you — sent you a message." 

'' Since it vexes me," I say to myself with enor- 
mous contempt. " He is a more foolish bird than a 
sparrow to-day.^ 
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'' Send the message and the letter together/' I 
cry through the curtain. 
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I can't heap what you say. Miss Luttrell. And 
it is serious — ^look here^ now, it really is. Do pull 
back that hideous curtain." 

**It is a drop-scene^ Charlie — the play is 
finished.'' 

" Oh, very well" — ^sulkily — "Lermit had better 
choose a more welcome messenger next time." 

I fiing back the curtain hastily with eyes and 
cheeks aflame. 

*' Was the messagd from Paul ? Ton said Hester 
Homeck." 

" Well, it is all the same ; he was standing by 
when she gave it." 

'' Standing by ! Was Paul at the hunt, then ?'^ 

''Large as life, and taking his fences side by 
side with Miss Homeck. He is staying with her — 
them, I mean, the Homecks." 

So he could go hunting, and enjoy himself, on 
the very day he left his home, his mother, and me I 

" I suppose he was not in very good spirits ?" I 
say, catching at a &int hope. 

"Was not he?" returns Charlie, blowing away 
the ashes from his cigar. "Why he was jovial. 
Couldn't conceal his deHght at having quitted this 
old dungeon and a papa-in-Iaw who, to be candid, 
is not quite an angel to his own son.' 
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"Tes, yes, I forgot. I daresay lie felt glad 
and happy. What was the message ? '* 

"Lady HomecVs love, and will you come over 
to the castle and spend a week ?" 

I feel my face flush up to deepest crimson with 
a rush of hope and joy ; then I let my clasped hands 
fall in despair. 

" Oh, Charlie ! you know it is useless for me to 
accept that invitation. They won^t let me go.^' 

Charlie throws away his cigar, and hops out upon 
a long limb, which brings his face very near my 
window. 

" Look here. Miss Luj^fcrell, do you really wish to 

go?" 

^'How can you ask? To be away a week— a 
whole week — ^from this dreadful prison 1 Why, it 
would be paradise.'* 

" Well, then, leave it to me, and Fll manage the 
affair for you. And very disinterested it is, too, of 
me — ^you'll own that? — ^for what shall I do here 
without you ? But it shall only be for a week — ^not 
a day longer, mind/' 

'* I am not asked for longer,*' I answer. 

" Oh, but you will be when you get there. And 
I want you to promise not to prolong your visit, 
or I rescind my offer of aid." 

'^If Lady Homeck asks me to stay longer, 
depend on it I shall." 
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*' Then I sliall mope to deaths and add another 
ghost to the spectres of Warfield/^ 

'^Do get down from your ridiculous perch in 
that tree, and fetch my letter," I return crossly. 
'^ The opportunity will be gone soon." 

^^But now you know Miss Homeck^s message, 
does it matter so much for her letter ?" 

'^ Her letter ! It is not from her." 

'^ Oh, indeed ! " And Charlie reclines upon his 
bough and lights another cigar. 

" It is from Mr. Linton," I say savagely. 

'^Mr. Linton is blind; he can^t write." And 
Charlie puffs the smoke of his cigar upwards with 
an aggravating smile. 

"I suppose he can get someone to write for 
him, Mr. Mawditt." I say this with a very visible 
sneer, for I am weary alike of Charlie's patronage 
and his jealousy. It seems more than ever hatefu^ 
to me, and wonderful that I should live to see a 
spider and a schoolmaster controlling my fate. The 
last I am obliged to suffer ; the other I may indulge 
myself by trampling on — metaphorically, of course. 

" Thanks for the suggestion," Charlie says lazily. 
'* It is a musical note, of course. I'll fetch it in 
prestissimo time." 

He swings himself from the tree, treads Ughtly 
over the ancient graves, and vanishes. He is back 
again so soon that his voice startles me. 

'* Let down a tress of your long hair," he says^ 
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laughing, "and I'll tie the letter to it. I really 
don't see any other way/' 

At this instant there is a knock at my door, and, 
though it is locked, I rush away from the window in 
a scare. 

" Go at once ! " I cry hurriedly to Charlie. 
Then I come back to the window and lean far out, 
and speak in a low Toice. ^' Put the letter beneath 
the cushion of the seat in the Abbot's G-allery. I 
can fetch it by coming through the old passage." 

"Yes, yes. What time will you come for it ?'^ 

" I don't know." And I wave my hand to him, 
and let the curtain drop over his blank, vexed 
face. 

"You've been a long time opening the door, 'm,** 
says that dust-phantom, Euphemia, as she sets my 
breakfast down. Then her pale eyes glance suspi- 
ciously at the drawn curtain, and she puts it back 
and gazes out on the empty landscape, and sniffs 
the cigar-smoke in vicious triumph. 

"Young Mr. Mawditt," she says. 

" Or old Mr. 'Mawditt," I observe quietly ; 
'they both make themselves odious with tobacco- 
smoke." 

" I don't think master is up. He was disturbed 
last night." 

" The visitors arrived so late," I remarked 
carelessly. 

" Visitors ! There were no visitors arrived, miss. 
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It was only Blain and another simpleton seardbing 
for ghosts/* 

" So that was the noise I heard 7 I thought I 
saw a lady '' 

'^ A lady ! ^' interrupts the dust-phantom, as all 
her freckles grow from brown to yellow, " Please 
don't tell me. Miss Luttrell, you saw a ghost, 
hecause I won't believe it/' 

*' I am not going to tell you so, Testing, but 
perhaps I saw a real lady." 

Euphemia stares at me with angry eyes ; it is a 
personal afEront to her when anyone at Warfield 
sees a ghost. Some of the maids are always seeing 
them, and, being a new-comer, they still scare 
Enphemia not a little. 

''How could you see a lady here unless she. 
came through the wall?" she asks, changing her 
yisage of sand into a sneering mask* 

''Perhaps she did come through the wall, or 
perhaps I went through it and made her acquaint- 
ance. At all events, I know there is a visitor — ^a 
pretty young lady — at WarfieM, so you need not 
deny it, Testing." 

" You know more than I do, then. Miss LuttrelL 
And you need not think to scare me with your 
stories of ghosts." 

Her temper, which always had a taste of the hot 
desert, flashed into her sand visage like a flame. 
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and, retreating to the door, she put her skeleton 
hand upon it and vanished. 

'^Now is there any lady here or not ?^^ I say to 
myself as I sit with my untasted breakfast before 
me ; " apparently it is I who am to be scared with 
ghosts." 

I think and think till I feel dazed, and I come to 
no conclusion at. , last except this, that rather than 
lose my one chance of liberty through the Monks' 
Corridor, I will say no more of the mysterious visitor 
to Warfield. After all, so many people come to pry- 
about the ruins, that it is just possible she might be 
a tourist loving moonlight better than sunshine, and 
preferring winter for her travels to summer. But 
then why did she traverse that old vaulted way, and 
try the door leading into the house ? Even tourists 
of the most rabid curiosity do not venture on any- 
thing quite so remarkable. Thus I plunge back 
into my old uncertainty, feeling at length only sure 
that whoever she may be, she was more frightened 
at sight of me than I at her. Evidently, then, she 
did not expect to see anyone in the chapel, for the 
moment her eyes fell on me she shrieked and 
fainted. Perhaps she took me for a ghost : I 
looked considerably like one. Or perhaps I was 
not the person she expected to meet; she might be 
somebody's sweetheart ; pretty as she was, she did 
xiot seem quite a lady. But here, like a conundrum. 
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I give it all up, and I begin to think of myself 
only. 

Sliall I have the intense delight of going to 
Castle Homeck for a week ? I would do anything, 
give anything, to go. I make up my mind to be 
dutiful to Mrs. Mawditt. I wiU try to get back to 
the old feelings I had for her when she was Mrs. 
Lermit. I will be frank with her. I will confess 
my desire to quit Warfield, and say boldly it will be 
better for her happiness if I do. 

Here the thought of her husband falls like some 
black shadow on my mind, and I shudder and flush 
red, then grow white and cold. Will he let me go ? 
Will that coarse, ogreish hand relinquish its grasp 
of my poor body and soul ? I might persuade his 
wife to let me leave Warfield, but I feel in every 
breath I draw, that the schoolmaster would sooner 
set free some trembling urchin he was going to give 
himself the joy of caning, than renounce the wicked 
satisfaction he has in crushing my young life. It 
is the one fierce delight of his marriage that I am in 
his power. I cannot hope he will give it up. No, 
my only hope is in his son — the poor spider whom I 
half despise, and yet dance this strange tarantella 
with — a mad dance, the fever-poison of my misery 
in it, and a little liking just helping the sad neces- 
sity of the pastime. 

I give a huge sigh and lean my head upon my 
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hands^ and thus the freckled Festing finds me when, 
with infinite clatter, she piles the small breakfast- 
service on her tray. 

^'Mistress being ill, master desires me to say 
he'll hear your lessons to-day himself. Miss Luttrell, 
when he has time/' 

My hands drop down and I gaze into Euphemia's 
face of sand quite aghast. 

"Mr. Mawditt ?'' I say, and then stop, for I 
have no words, and indignation and hate are 
choking me. 

"Yes, master.'' And the dust-phantom sneers 
perceptibly; her freckles are dusky red. Time, 
perchance, was angry when he flung his sand upon 
her face to-day. 

"Does Mrs. Mawditt know," I ask, with 
timid civility, " that her husband proposes to turn 
tutor ? " 

^^ Yes," bursts in Euphemia ; ^^ and if I were 
mistress I'd send you to a good school, and that for 
more reasons than one." 

" How dare you ? " I cry, rising with flaming 
cheeks. But the phantom takes no heed of my 
anger. She has been instructed to treat me like a 
child, and she carries out her orders viciously, with 
a sense of virtue on her which tingles redly in her 
nose as she departs, slamming the door behind her. 

When she is gone I look around me wildly. I 
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begin to feel caged and angry, like some poor 
trapped bird or beast, and I think of escape and 
freedom with my veins running fire. There is a 
breath of shame upon me too, hot as the glow of a 
furnace, for I perceive by this hideons woman's 
words she has pierced through Mr. Mawditt^s 
hatred of me, and guesses it means revenge. 

Go to him as a pupil ! Let him play the school- 
master over me ! No, no ! — not while my poor 
crushed spirit has still a spark of courage left. I 
grow hot, then cold, then hot again. I think for a 
moment I am really furious, for I seize that hateful 
pile of books, I tear the bindings off, I fling them 
on the old-fashioned hearth and set them alight in a 
grand blaze, and watch them crackle and crumble 
into a little handful of brown dust. 

Never again can these be made the pretence to 
summon me .with sound of beU to the odious. 
Mawditt presence. 

With a burning face and cold hands I wait 
long for the doleful knell, which for nearly a year^ 
has tolled for the death of my freedom and happi- 
ness. It does not sound to-day, and then I guess 
the truth. Helpless Mrs. Mawditt is really ill^ 
and her husband waits and gives me peace the^ 
while. 

On my luncheon-tray Euphemia brings me a 
note, to which she points mutely^ and stalks awaj^ 
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carrying her head like a snake's with long jaw 
stretched out. 

The letter purports to be from Mrs. Mawditt, 
but the writing is her husband^s. As I touch it I 
feel as if the paper were full of earwigs and worms. 
I throw it down, unfold it with the tongs, and with 
this instrument hold it ofE at arm^s length as I read 
it. All the letters fill my ey^s up with horror as if 
I were counting the markings of a snake. They 
have the same fair seeming, the same hideous 
hidden yenom. 

^^ Conciliate me/^ they hiss, ^^ or I will sting you. 
Smooth me with flatteries, or I will wound you to 
death. Acknowledge me as the master of your 
destiny— you cannot escape from me alive.^' 

All this is said under the guise of guardianship, 
the pretence of duty ; but through the deceit of the 
pen the poisoned threats ooze out, and my heart 
turns sick at them. 

'^ Any answer ? '^ says that phantom Euphemia, 
twirling suddenly upon me from the swiftly-opened 
door. 

"No.^^ And I look at her wistfully, with a 
faint hope, which perishes as my glance touches the 
.desert of her face. In that sandy wfldemess 
nothing seems alive except her eyes, and these are 
fixed upon the letter lying on the floor, with the 
tongs in close proximity, and her wormy lips 
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twitcli with an ugly smile. In an instant* this turns 
to a sneer. 

'^ It is a pity you are not at school/^ she says, 
hiding her thin mouth with a big hand. " So there 
is no answer ? " 

''Not a written one; but you can tell Mrs. 
Mawditt I am sorry she is ill, and I cannot send her 
the letter for which she asks/^ 

" YouTl wear yourself to a skeleton. Miss Luttrell, 
moping here alone. If I were you Fd let master 
have the letter." 

Again she smiles like a scorpion, and as I shake 
my head she goes away with a hard stare, wonder- 
ing at me a little, perhaps, in the arid emptiness of 
her mind. 

It is astonishing, as the lonely hours go by, how 
I hate Charlie Mawditt. How dare he try to be my 
friend in that officious, boyish way of his ? But for 
his interference I should have known long ago what 
Mr. Linton says. I should be holding some bright 
beautiful hope in my heart instead of this cold fear, 
this deadening despair. A few tears wet my cheeks, 
but I fling them ofE in scorn. None of the Mawditt 
race, no ill-usage from a Mawditt hand, shall ever 
make me weep. 

I open my window wide and sit in the biting 
wind, and watch the slow hours creep out of the 
sky. Here a streak of rose, there a flush of purple. 
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a faint blue^ like a bed of hyacintlis in Eden, a 
snowy fleece bordered with gold. In this glorious 
apparel Day sinks to rest on her crimson couch in 
the west, and Night steals up softly, and covers her 
with a queenly pall, fretted with golden stars. Then 
the earth trembles for a breathless moment, and 
Life hides away in leafy coverts, in caves, in 
darkened rooms, but Sleep finds it, and puts on it 
the image of Death. Beneath his quiet hand the 
world grows very still. 

A silvery light glimmers faintly on the Monks' 
Pool ; gray clouds float heavily over the dim moon, 
her pale shadows come and go ; mists cling about 
the ruins, or lie amid the tangles of tall grass ; here 
and there they cover capriciously a broken tomb, 
or they are snatched away by some elfin hand, and 
it shines upon me with a sudden awe. 

I have no book, no work, no pencil, no hght. I 
feel as chill, as lonely, as desolate, as imprisoned, as 
it is meant that I should feel. The Mawditt hand 
is heavy as iron, relentless as steel ; it has a hard 
grip upon me now, and yet no power. One thought 
of PauFs coldness wrings my heart, one remem- 
brance of Mr. Lermit's love brings tears — ^for the 
Mawditt tyranny I have only contempt and a smile. 

It is past midnight when I light my taper and 
undo the bolts of the ancient door. The first 
glimpse of the long black passage is not reassuring. 
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I quite detest Charlie Mawditt as I grope my way 
on, thinking all the while of the stealthy step, the 
heavy sigh of that strange visitor, whose face recurs 
to my memory clothed in the paleness of death. I 
should not like to see her again to-night. Long 
hours of silence and solitude have made her ghostly. 
She has grown supernatural by the flicker of my 
dying fire, and the pale gleams of moonlight among 
the graves. 

I search the gallery only to find a scrawl from 
my poor tame spider. Angrily I look among old 
carvings and beneath dusty cushions, and at last 
come blankly away, ready to beat my heart out 
against my prison walls. 

There is nothing in Charlie's letter but angry 
twitterings at my want of spirit in not coming into 
the gallery to see him ! He had waited and lingered 
till eight o*clock. Now he is going to a sulky 
dinner, with the domestic thunder growling at him 
alone. 

^^ And he keeps my letter out of mean revenge,'' 
I say to myself, savagely. 

Here the other page flaps over limply, and I see 
a postscript. 

" Ten o'clock. I find you have ventured into the 
Abbot's Chair and taken Mr. Linton's letter and 
left mine. How civil of you ! Still I give my poor 
little note one more trial — ^perhaps you overlooked 
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it. Don^t be tame ; don't submit to be shut up any- 
longer in this idiotic manner. It is too awfully 
absurd, you know. Come out for a drive to-morrow. 
The new T-cart is awfully jolly.'' 

^^ Awfully jolly !/' I repeat to myself in intense 
disgust. ^^You unthinking sparrow, why did you 
plume yourself before the hawk, why did you hop 
about the gallery till sharp eyes read you like a 
horn-book ? Well, my letter is in Mr. Mawditt's 
pocket now. It is useless to rage and fret. I 
deserve this for trusting his son. I daresay there 
is a touch of treachery in it all. Paul warned me. 
Paul likened him to the deceitful light on the 
Monks' Pool. I wish his father would cane him — 
that is the only thing I can think of that would 
seem * awfully jolly ' to me." 

This is my last grateful thought towards Charlie 
as I fall asleep. 



CHAPTEK XII. 



" Will yon come this way ? " says the lovely Fast- 
ing, beckoning myateriously. 

I follow her iato Mrs. Mawditt's room, where 
that lady lies on her Sofa, looking fevered and 
hollow-eyed. I stand silent and puzzled. Mean- 
while the dust-phantom retires softly as a cat, and 
closes the door with a zephyr touch. Nevertheless 
Mrs. Hawditt hears it, and opens her eyes aai 
attacks me with sndden sharpness : 

" Take my advice, Coralie," she says in a tone 
of unwonted quickness, "and don't spend the 
miserable little hit of money yon have in law. Who 
do you think is going to take np yonr cause without 
being paid for it? Such a cause! a few childish 
complaints against your only friend. And lastly, if 
you had money for a lawsuit, 'and gained it, who 
would be plagued with you in their home, unless 
they were highly puid for your hoard ? " 

These sharp questions strike me dumb. I feel in 
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them the hard^ bitter truth of a selfish world. And, 
indeed, why should anyone be worried with me? I 
have no business to live at all. I cannot get a crust 
of bread for myself. I cannot earn a shilling. I 
have never been taught anything that would bring 
me even what a dog gets — a bone. 

^^You have no fortune, or next to none,^' 
continues Mrs. Mawditt, " and what you have 
Mr. Lermit gave you. It is a robbery, therefore, 
on his son, and it is like your ingratitude to want 
to spend it in a lawsuit against his widow." 

" Not his widow now,'' I put in softly. 

The fevered face grows hotter, the eyes shine 
wider and brighter. 

'^ CoraUe, it is my belief that you are possessed ! 
Only the devil could put into your head the insulting 
things you say to me." 

'' And don't you insult me ? You have just told 
me I have robbed Paul." 

" So you have ! Mr. Lermit had no right — ^no 
right" — in a passionate scream — "to give you a 
penny! Your mother was only the daughter of 
a bankrupt Oxford tradesman, and as for your 
father " 

She stops, her large face one crimson flush, her 
fat hands trembling. 

" Give me my fan and my scent-bottle ! Why 
do you excite me like this ?" 
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I give her tlie articles she needs, with the smart 
of tears very near my eyes. Even an orphan, whose 
father and mother have had the wickedness to die 
And leave no money behind them, does not like to 
hear them abnsed. 

I have heard so often that my maternal grand- 
father was a broken-down tradesman that it does 
not affect me mnch, I know nothing abont my 
grand&ther on the other side ; a great deal of 
reticence has been nsed towards me respecting my 
■ancestry on the paternal line. I am curions. 
Curiosity stifles indignation. 

" What about my father ? " I say in an aggres- 
sive tone — ^a tone which ought to bring her again to 
the attack. But it does not. She looks at me in 
An odd way, steadily, suspiciously, then drops her 
eyes and her tone. 

" I don't wish to say anything about your father ; 
it is about you we are talking. You have done 
a most ungrateful act in setting that bhnd mole 
Linton to work to create a scandal about Mr. 
Mawditt and me.'' 

" I have created no scandal," I return. " And 
you have no right to steal and open my letter." 

Some strong influence — I know not what — 
makes her bear my words patiently. 

" No one stole your letter. - Mr. Mawditt found 
it on the floor of the chapel." 
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" What a lie ! " I say to myself. 

''And of coarse lie brought it to me, and I 
opened it as your guardian, having the right. I 
own even I was surprisedjwhen I read it. I did not 
expect such ingratitude from a girl who owes every- 
thing to me and mine.^' 

Her words made my heart leap back to the days 
of Mr. Lermit^s love, the days when Warfield was 
a home indeed. I felt remorseful and sorry. 

" I am not ungrateful,^' I say falteringly. " But 
my presence makes you unhappy. I am always the 
cause of quarrels; you say so yourself. That is 
why I wish to leave you." 

She closed her eyes and lips in listening, and 
her face flushed again. 

"No, it is useless to think of it. I know 
Mr. Mawditt will never consent. Your leaving us 
would cause a world of slander, to which you can 
scarcely expect me to expose him. We have suf- 
fered enough from the ill-nature of our neighbours.^' 

These disjointed sentences referred to the very 
plain, dislike evinced by her former friends to her 
hasty second marriage. * It had been uphill work to 
get Mr. Mawditt received anywhere, and now I 
perceived with dismay that I was to be immolated 
on the altar of his respectability — I was to remain 
at Warfield to save his character from being 
censured by his neighbours. If Mrs. Mawditt once 
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imagined that her husband's dignity was to suffer 
through my departure she would never consent to 
it^ even if I became the actual firebrand she called 
me. 

" Will you send me to school ? " I cry in a 
fright. "I will submit even to that. And my 
leaving you for school will cause no gossip, no 
slander.'' 

"As far as I am concerned I would consent 
gladly to that scheme, but I doubt if Mr. Mawditt 
will." 

" What has he to do with me ? " I ask pas- 
sionately. " He has no authority over me." 

" But he has over me/' she answers in her dull, 
stolid manner. " He is my husband, is he not ? " 

My blood fevers at her words, and I throw 
myself down by her side, and plead with her pas- 
sionately. 

" Cannot you see it is this which makes dissen- 
sion between you and me ? How can you accuse 
me of ingratitude in wishing to leave Warfield, 
when I only desire to give you peace — I only wish 
not to be a source of quarrel between you and your 
husband ? Let me go ; why should I trouble you 
and vex your home ?" 

I had seized her hand; she snatched it from me, 
and turned on me a dull look of fear and hate. 

" Let you 'go ! I should be glad if you were 
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going to-morrow. I should be glad never to see 
your face again. You have always been a thorn 
in my side ever since poor Mr. Lermit so cruelly 
and selfishly brought you to Warfield.^' 

'' Well, let me go ! '' I persisted ; ^^ it is all I 
ask." 

Her eyes filled up with angry tears, her large 
cheeks burned feverishly. 

'' It is useless to ask it/' she says impatiently. 
'^Mr. Mawditt will never consent. He has very 
strict ideas respecting my duty to you as your 
guardian, and he insists on my fulfilling it ; under 
his direction of course.^' 

" The miserable hypocrite ! " I say to myself. 
Then I start up from my knees, and my anger 
bursts out like a flame. 

"Mr. Mawditt shall not interfere with me,'' I say 
resolutely. ''And as your conduct towards me is 
dictated by him, I am resolved to leave Warfield. 
Since to obey you is in reality to obey him, since to 
remain under your guardianship is in fact to be 
in his power, I warn you I will do all that is lawful 
to escape. I care nothing for the cost." 

She regarded me with the same look of dull 
hate, wonder, and fear. 

" You always were an odd, eccentric girl, full of 
temper ; you grow worse now, but I won't be 
threatened and frightened. Under what possible 
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plea can you apply for a cHange of gaardianship ? 
What have you to complaiii of at Warfield ? '^ 

Her eyes were fixed on me in triumphant chal- 
lenge and dislike^ while I grew hot, and cold, and 
dumb. How could I tell her of the secret yoke of 
hatred and revenge beneath which Mr. Mawditt 
bent me day by day ? How tell her of the silent, 
terrible way in which he made me understand that 
I must stoop my pride to conciliate him, or learn to 
feel that he had power to make my life a misery ? 
It was too hard to put into words what he did not 
dare speak himself, and utter them to his wife, to 

» 

whom I should seem mad and a calumniator. 

^' Well,'^ she reiterated, " of what do you com- 
plain ? '' 

'^ Surely you will acknowledge I am not 
as happy here as in the old days when Mr. 
Lermit '^ 

But I stopped, for my tears choked me. 

^' You mean it is hard not to get your own way 
in everything as you did in Mr. Lermit^s time ? '' she 
said, spitefully. " I am thankful you do not. I 
am thankful I have the help now of a good, sensible 
man to manage you.^^ 

This was more than I could bear. 

" But he shall not help you with regard to me ! 
I won^t sufEer it ! I canH suffer it ! If you think it 
right to endure Mr. Mawditt's tyranny and obey all 
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Ms cruel behests, is that a reason why I should ? I 



tell you I cannot — it is against my nature. And if 
you make yourself the instrument of his tyranny I 
will not obey you either/' 

I spoke with such vehemence, that, as I finished, 
I found both my hands stretched out before me 
trembling. 

'^ I am sure I am to be pitied,^' said Mrs. 
Mawditt, wiping a few tears from her big face. 
" In my first husband's lifetime I was made quite 
a slave — ^yes, a slave — ^to your whims, and now, 
because my second husband protects me, he is held 
up as a tyrant to all the neighbourhood. It does 
not look much like tyranny letting you go to Lady 
Homeck's directly you are asked, does it ? We shall 
see what people will say about that. Mr. Mawditt 
is not at all afraid to let you go visiting ; he is glad 
of the opportunity to prove his constant kindness 
and consideration for you. The fact is you are a 
mutinous, wilful girl, and all your complaints mean 
only that you hate the discipline and order to which, 
for the first time in your life, you find yourself com- 
pelled to submit.'' 

I answered meekly, because in truth the blessed 
thought of a week at Castle Homeck made a verit- 
able saint of me : 

" I would submit cheerfully to the rules of J the 
strictest school you can find. It is only Mr., 
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Mawditt's rule to which I object ; it ia only against 
him I rebel." 

She flushed up again and wiped her tears 
faster. 

'^ You are fuU of rebellion/' she said ; " like a 
spoiled child. Mr. Lermit's indulgence has ruined 
your temper.'^ 

" I am not a child,*' I return, stiU meekly. ^^ I 
wish you would not call me one. You know it is 
unfair ; and under that pretence I am both clothed 
and treated in a way I feel to be cruel,'' 

" You tire me to death ! " exclaimed Mrs. Mawditt 
peevishly. "Dress yourself as you like to go to 
Homeck. Mr. Mawditt and I both think you foolish 
to wish to make a woman of yourself at fifteen, but 
you are welcome to do it if you please. And take 
care how; you speak of him to Lady Horneck. I 
am sure I have suffered enough from the tongues of 
my neighbours without your adding any gaU to 
their venom." 

I did not contradict her falsehood concerning 
my age ; the prospect of a week's peace and freedom 
was pouring its soothing balm on my spirit, making 
me quite submissive and patient. 

"May I take the dresses with me I used to 
wear ? " I say eagerly. 

"Take what you like. And try to behave 
reasonably at Horneck." 
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I knew this meant: "Be reticent respecting 
Mr. Mawditt ; " but I could not promise silence. 

" I hope I am always reasonable,'^ I observe in 
a inild manner. 

" It was not very reasonable yesterday to bum 
five pounds' worth of books in a fit of passion.'' 

"I should bum a whole library rather than 
submit to receive Mr. Mawditt for one hour as a 
tutor." 

She leant upon her elbow and regarded me for 
a moment fixedly, but she checked the words which 
seemed to stand on her lips, nevertheless I knew 
quite well that she was as glad as I was that those 
books were dust and ashes. It made a tiny point of 
sympathy between us which lightened a little her 
dull hate of me. 

" Well," she said with a sigh, ^' I suppose more 
can be bought. There, you can go now." 

" May I not have my letter ? " I ask with extreme 
civility. 

" No ; Mr. Mawditt has it. He is going to 
answer it himself, or I am, under his advice." 

I stamp down my rage and speak quietly 
again : 

" At least you'll tell me what Mr. Linton says?" 

"He asks you for the ndme of your nearest 
relative ; because if you go to law with us, and put 
yourself out of your only home, you must do it by 

VOL. I. M 
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your ' next friend/ as tlie law calls it^ being yourself 
under age/^ 

This piece of information does not do me much 
good, or soften my irritation at Mr. Mawditt's 
impertinent seizure of my letter. I commit him 
and his son CharUe to the infernal gods in my 
wrath, and I bite my lip to keep my imprecation at 
least a silent one. Then I turn to the door. 

"I have forgotten something," Mrs. Mawditt 
cries, and her voice shakes a little. "Did— did 
Paul advise you to apply to that meddling music- 
master ? " 

" No, I never even spoke of it to him." 

" And he has not helped you at all ? " 

" No," I say again, steadily. 

" I am thankful for that," returns Paul's mother. 
" Mind what I say, you must never ask him for 
help, or accept help from him. Don't make a ^next 
friend ' of him, because he can't be your friend in 
this case, if you persist in it." 

" I am quite aware of that," I say, surprised. 
^^ It is not likely I should ask Paul to act as my 
friend against you." 

" But you must not ask Paul to be your friend 
in anything. You must expect neither love nor 
friendship from him." 

My cheeks hang out two red banners of defiance 
at this^ and I cannot hold back my indignation. 
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'^ There is no question of love between me and 
Paul," I cry out, ^^ except the childisli love on my 
part, whichL not even his unkindness has destroyed.^' 

" Childish ! I thought you boasted just now you 
were not a child. Take care how you cherish any 
love, childish or unchildish, for Paul." 

Oh how loudly my heart was beating ! what 
rebellion, and agony, and grief I held down in it 
with my clasped hands and my silent lips ! 

'^ So he has been unkind to you ? " continued 
Mrs. Mawditt, with intense satisfaction. " Not so 
unkind, I expect, as to me — ^his mother." 

'^ It seems to me he has always been a good and 
patient son to you I " I falter forth, with my lips 
rshaking. 

'^ Will you bring forward his abandoning me 
and his home as a proof of goodness to me f ^' asked 
Mrs. Mawditt bitterly. ^'What reason has he for 
leaving Warfield in anger ? " 

" What reason ? Is not Mr. Mawditt reason 
'enough ? Is not the stepfather you have given him 
a reason hard and ugly enough to drive Paul from 
his home ? " 

I was too reckless, too bitter, to choose my 
words. There was war between me and her. In a 
battle we do not load cannon with compliments. 
In my rage I sent my bullet straight at her, and 
would have flung the ramrod after it if I could. 

M 2 
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She grew death-white for a moment^ bat again that 
restraining influence^ which I had observed before, 
held down her passion. 

'^Tou are as outspoken as a milestone/' she 
said composedly, " and as hard to argue with. Your 
wild impulsive speeches are not worth an answer ; 
they only betray your own violent temper .'' 

She was large, fat, and placid; I was small, 
slight, and trembling with excitement. I felt she 
had the advantage over me, and I held my peace. 

"Now, remember I have warned you,'' she 
continued, holding up her plump ringed hand ; " if 
Paul offers you friendship it will be false, if love it 
will be falser still. After this, never let me hear 
his name from your lips again." 

What could she mean? Was this some ugly 
plot of Mr. Mawditt's to fill my mind with suspicion 
against the one single friend I had in the world ? 
Heart-weary, I knelt down once more by Paul's 
mother's side, and hid my flushed face on my arms. 
As I flung myself down in my wild way, my hand 
happened to touch hers, and she caught it back with 
her old dull look of hate. . 

" What a wearisome, impulsive, mad child you 
are ! I am not well ; you tire me. Ton had better 
say good-bye now. I shall not see you again before 
you go. Lady Homeck drives over for you this 
afternoon." 
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This was my cold dismissal, and yet I clung 
again to her repelling hand, and kissed her with 
tears before I went away. 

Angry as I was at her cruelty, contemptuous as 
I might be of her folly, she was all I had in the 
world — the sole screen between me and Mr. Mawditt, 
between me and some dire vengeance which my 
shrinking presentiments told me drew nearer day 
by day, and from which only her hand, weak as it 
was, could save me. 

Was I mistaken, or did I see the shadow of 
Mr. Mawditt^s coarse figure towering on the wall 
behind the taU Indian screen, standing near the fire ? 
A sudden flame might have flung his shadow there, 
or it might have been my frightened fancy which . 
painted it. I was always seeing it. For me he 
haunted every hall and corridor at Warfield. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



It was like a dream to find myself in Lady Homeck^s 
carriage driving away from Warfield — passing the 
gray ruins standing out sharp against the wintry 
sky; passing the rolling mists floating over the 
Monks* Pool, which parted here and there in cold 
rifts showing the gleaming water ; passing the tall 
• bare ash trees and the deep shadow of the pines, 
where the winds wandered to and fro, for ever sing- 
ing dirges f pr summers dead in sorrow. Leaving all 
these like some drear vision which had come to me 
in a weary sleep, but bearing with me its gloom, and 
a sad sense of evil to come, a forboding of events 
ripening for grief, bearing too a thousand uncertain,, 
doubtful thoughts — hopes, fears, fancies, an undis- 
tinguishable throng, and carrying in my heart inde- 
cisions, tremblings, flutterings that have no language, 
I sat silent, feeling like a frightened bird just 
escaped from a narrow cage, not yet sure of freedom* 
If Joy for a moment brought the quivering of flames 
upon my cheeks, Fear with pale hand quenched 



**>■ 
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them. Other sllapes, too, gleamed along my thoughts 
so swiftly that I could scarcely hold them as they 
passed. If I seized the pain of Mrs. Mawditt's 
warning — ^her cruel warning — ^against her soUj the ^ 
wonder of that mysterious visitor to the old corridor 
flashed into my mind, or all the bewilderment of 
hope round Mr. Linton^s letter hurried on me, while 
hovering over all this chaos was the constant sense 
of a kind of miracle — I was riding away from War- 
field and from tyranny — I was going to be happy 
for a week, and see Paul ! 

Seated in the carriage with Lady Horneck and 
me was Lady Sara Esdale, the great lady of the 
district — a duke's daughter who had married a man 
of fabulous wealth, possessed of iron furnaces and 
copper-smelting works, whose fires and smoke 
ascended for ever, night and day, and were said by 
the newspapers to be a great blessing to the neigh- 
bourhood, and to the toiling population who laboured 
in the flame and smoke thereof. 

Lady Sara was not pretty, and she had an odd 
deep masculine voice, which sounded like a growl 
amid the noise of the carriage wheels. I woke up 
from my reverie and listened to her when she began 
to talk of Warfield. 

'^You said Mr. Mawditt was handsome,'^ she 
observes to Lady Horneck ; " my dear Nora, the man 
has the air of a butcher.'^ 
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" Hash ! '' returns Lady Homeck^ looking at 
me. ''Mr. Mawditt is a very agreeable man^ I 
assure you^ Sara.'^ . 

, Being cousins by marriage they called each 
other Sara and Nora, only Lady Homeck always 
did this a little timidly, as though the furnaces and 
the dukedom brought a quaking to her mind. 
Lady Sara's sharp gray eyes glanced at me and 
smiled. Her smile had a beautifying^ effect upon 
her hard, thin, colourless visage; it lighted it up 
with a sweet kindness, unexpected and yet.frank. 

"I do not think Miss LuttreU objects to my 
giving my candid opinion of Mr. Mawditt/' she 
said. 

" No, indeed," I answer. " I hate him dread- 
fully." 

My face flushed flame-colour as I spoke. 

Simple Lady Homeck looked at me reprovingly. 

"My dear, he always speaks of you in the 
kindest way. He has remarkably generous senti- 
ments, Sara." 

'' Is young Mawditt full of generous sentiments 
too f " asks that lady a little drily. 

" He is an unassuming young man, but not so 
dever, I think, as his father.'' 

''Decidedly not so clever." And Lady Sara 
smiles again. . 

Charlie unassuming ! My eyes open so wide at 
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the thought that they catch the attention of Lady 
Horneck^ and she asks me suddenly what reason I 
have to hate Mr. Mawditt/' 

'^ Reason ? '' I stammer forth; and I don^t feel 
at that moment that I have the least reason on 
earth in me. I know he is a tyrant. I know he fills 
my life with terrors, but I cannot bring proofs 
against him to show cause for my hate. 

" There, you see, she cannot tell why she hates 
him,'' Lady Homeck says triumphantly. " It is 
only a girl's natural prejudice because he is Mr. 
Lermit's successor." 

''And is it my natural prejudice, too, which 
makes me hate him ? for I assure you I can't give 
you the least reason for it." 

^ And Lady Sara laughs out, a rough mannish 
laugh which a genteel person, not a duke's daughter, 
would call vulgar. 

''Decidedly you are very prejudiced, Sara. I 
was in hopes your visit would have extinguished 
your odd dislike to Mr. Mawditt." 

" It has grown bigger since you took me to the 
ogre's castle. I am come away wondering my bones 
are whole." 

Simple Lady Homeck shakes her head send looks 

at me with a sort of pity for her cousin's blindness. 

» "You must not listen to Lady Sara's opinion, 

my dear ; you must judge for yourself, and try to 
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get rid of your unreasoning dislike. . Mr. Mawditt 
has deplored it to me so often with so much good 
feeling, saying he knew it was natural since you 
loved Mr. Lermit so much, and he was willing to 
wait for your gratitude and affection : he knew both 
would come in time/* 

I colour crimson, and have a feeUng running all 
through me instantly, that hanging would be too 
good a death for Mr. Mawditt. Lady Sara's keen 
eyes catch the reflection of my burning cheeks with 
an inquiry in them which I cannot answer. 

''li he waits for gratitude tm he does something 
worthy of it, the time he speaks of will be long in 
coming,^' she says, half sadly, half sarcastically. 

" I really pity Mr. Mawditt/' cries Lady 
Homeck. " He finds himself placed in a trying 
position among us all. No one is willing to tender 
him a neighbourly hand ; no one is willing to give 
him credit for good qualities.'' 

" Do not waste pity on Mr. Mawditt, he knows 
quite well how to take care of himself. If you, in 
spite of your pity, have no suspicion that he is at 
heart an ogre, why did you bring me with you to 
the fortress to aid Miss LuttrelFs escape ? " 

A blush passes over Lady Homeck's soft, simple 

face. 

'' I took you, Sara, to do a kindness. I knew 
Mrs. Mawditt felt your desertion of her so deeply. 
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Mr. Mawditt lias often told me this. And I fancied 
it would do your own heart good to show a little 
forgiveness to a weak woman. My upholding her 
was not of much use — I am nobody; but your 
example is powerful enough to influence everybody^ 
and bring her back to her old place.'' 

'' No it won't," Lady Sara says shortly; " nothing 
will do it. For once I shall not be able to lead the 
county by the nose.'' 

^'But after all she has only married again/' 
cries Lady Homeck. ^'Had she not the right if 
she liked ? " 

" Yes, but not to expect old friends to welcome 
her new idol. And I tell you plainly, Nora, if her 
son had not entreated me for the Hake of '' 

Here she stopped, for we were at the park 
gates ; and yet I fancied it wan not the m/^m^niary 
delay bb these gatai were open^l which chuckad 
her words, but some other csMHf^ c^mn^icUA fk/m^how 
with me. I felt more oonTinee^l of thin wlien nlt^ 
leant forward and touched my band kindly^ 

^^Warfidd Abbey ban many nt^/AUt^^lz/tm Uft 
me, 3Iib» JjuttrelV uhft nsM; *^ mA allhou^b yoa 
are your^g aud I am oW, th«r*? i« a ii^ />f uymi^xhy 
betweefla n» — we do not Jik« Uj %itt$ u^w ixauttier» 
tL-ere/^ 
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shadows^ till the last gate brought us to Castle 
Homeck. Then I looked up eagerly at the win- 
dows and all along the terrace, empty in the winter 
sunshine. My heart fell at this emptiness, and I 
felt strangely dreary as we entered the hall, where 
no one welcomed us but Sir Ivan Homeck. 

*' Well, mother,^* he said, with a broad smile on 
his good-natured face, and he stooped and kissed 
the old lady ; while she, standing on tiptoe, patted 
his cheek with her fat little hand. 

I rather liked Sir Ivan, though he was a simple 
giant, neither clever nor learned, nor much of a 
sportsman. He was a bachelor and thirty-six years 
old. People said he remained unmarried for the 
sake of his mother and sister; but I believe the 
true reason lay in his indolence. If any eligible 
spinster wished earnestly to be Lady Homeck, she 
would certainly have to do all the wooing herself, 
for Sir Ivan's placid disposition would never ruffle 
itself with the joys and sorrows of courtship. 

'' My dear, don^t you know Miss Luttrell ? " his 
mother cries, as he bows to me as if I was a 
stranger instead of an old inhabitant. 

" Miss Luttrell I No ! Really is it ? She is 
grown so, you see, that upon my word I did not 

recognise How do you do. Miss Luttrell ? I 

hope you^ll excuse me, I haven't seen you for a 
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year, I think. You shut yourself up, you know, in 
such — such a remarkable way, that '* 

He was too lazy to finish, but smiled instead, and 
held my hand, as if the eflfort of letting it go were 
too much for him. 

I could not confess I was shut up against my 
will, but I managed to observe, blushing furiously 
the while, that I was sorry I had not seen him on 
the few occasions when he had called at Warfield. 

" Ah yes, studies — always studies — ^that was the 
excuse, I think. I am glad they have not destroyed 
your bloom. Miss Luttrell.*' 

A compliment from Sir Ivan was so much of a 
wonder that Lady Sara looked twice at him, as if 
disbelieving her ears. 

*' I begin to have hopes of you,^' she said, 
laughing. " Old as I am, I may yet live to see you 
married/' 

She put her hand kindly on his shoulder, but he 
shrank away, reddening like a boy, and seemed 
much relieved when Lady Homeck beckoned me to 
follow her up the great staircase. 

The room allotted to me had two windows. 
One overlooked a wilderness of shrubs and a belt of 
trees beyond, screening the stables, but not so 
eflfectually as to prevent my seeing a groom harness- 
ing a tall horse to a dog-cart. The other window 
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was deliglitfaL It was a bay^ witli old-fashioned 
seats and cushions around it^ and a balcony outside^ 
with staircase descending to a sequestered garden. 
Here a few early flowers were springing up, and a 
great bed of lilies of the valley grew, giving lovely 
peeps of their white bells^ as the breeze swept the 
shining leaves and brought me their delicious per- 
fume in soft flashes. In the midst of the garden 
was a smooth plot of grass ; an ancient sun-dial in 
the centre, with violets all round its base, and 
beyond this a stately bay tree, its dark scented 
leaves breathing out fragrance to the quiet eve. 
Down among tangled shrubs and willows I caught 
the gleam of running water, and at intervals th^e 
music of the stream just touched the ear with a 
faint dash as it trickled along over its rocky 
bed. 

I had not felt so happy since Mr. Lermit died. 
ITever since that day of sorrow had such a sense of 
safety and of peace fallen on my vexed spirit. A 
whole week of freedom from tyranny and from fear 
— a whole week wherein to feel myself a woman — a 
whole week of escape from Mr. Mawditt 1 Was it 
a wonder my heart bounded in thankf olness, and 
every fragrant shining leaf, every little fleecy flying 
doud, every sunbeam and shadow and sound 
. brought some accession to my joy ? 

I ceased to think it strange Paul had not met us 
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at the door ; he was riding or shooting. I should 
see him when he returned — ^that was enough. 

It was such a big *' enough^' for me, that I sat 
down by my fire in a lovely velvet arm-chair to think 
about it, and build a great castle of high hope and 
joyfulness up in the airy sky of my new liberty. 
At last I start up and wonder what I shall wear for 
dinner. I have but two dinner dresses, and my 
mind is balanced between them in the most 
afflictive manner. Both were made in Mr. Lermit's 
time, and are a little old-fashioned and a little 
skrimpy ; they lack the puffs and furbelows of the 
present day. I sigh over this want, and then lay 
them out on two chairs, and stand contemplating 
them, and walk round about them, weighing their 
respective demerits with a puzzled countenance. 
Unable to decide, I try on first the pink then the 
blue, and prance up and down my room and admire 
myself in the big glass, and lastly I don the blue, 
because I like the effect of that colour best with my 
yellow hair. 

On the whole I am pleased with myself when I 
am dressed. My poor blue gown, though it is not 
very fashionable, brings me back old happy feelings, 
girlish thoughts put away, hopes half forgotten; 
and my cheeks redden, my eyes brighten, and I 
smile from my forehead to my chin, which holds a 
tiny dimple, like the crumpled cup of a rose. 
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There is only one thing wanting to my toilette 
— a few flowers. Suppose I run down into this 
little sequestered garden and gather some of those 
lovely lilies of the vaUey, and a bunch of purple 
violets, and bind them together for a breastknot, 
then I shall be arrayed like a queen. 

I carry out this bright idea, and am in the very 
midst of the lily-bed, ankle-deep in shining leaves, 
when I hear voices. 

It will be ignominious to be caught stealing 
flowers. Besides, I don^t want to be seen in an 
imperfect and chrysalis state. I want to burst upon 
the sight in full splendour ; so I start up and run 
away. I make a dash for the balcony stairs leading 
to my window, but the voices are too near, so I rush 
in among the tall shrubs bordering the stream, and 
congratulate myself on being completely hidden. 

Two figures emerge to view from the great 
terrace round the comer. 

Paul and Hester Homeck ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 



I FLUSH all over, and my heart beats like the shaky 
pendulum to a very old clock. Still I intend to be 
stately and quiet, and in that purpose I make one 
blind stumbling step forward, and then stop in 
amazement. Hester is weeping ! I am so intensely 
astonished that nothing less than a watering-pot, 
full of notes of admiration, sprinkled all over my 
person, could express my surprise. Hester Homeck 
weep ! The radiant, the happy creature who never 
yet was touched with any sorrow ! And weep, too, 
with a sort of proud bitterness as if she were angry 
with herself ! How could I understand it ? Odd 
feelings assailed me. My cheeks grew burning hot, 
there was a great singing in my ears, a dizziness 
over all my brain. I staggered against a tree and 
leant there, putting my hand upon my forehead, 
covering my eyes. I longed to be carried away 
that instant — a thousand miles away — ^to some spot 
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where I could awake and know this was only « 
dream. 

I could not hear a word they were saying. I 
did not try to listen. My ears were as full of sound 
as a surging sea, when the waves roar and the heart 
is faint- with fear. The agony of a storm was 
passing over me; my soul was descending to the 
depths, and felt ready to perish. My sense of 
hearing was away, but with my eyes I saw them 
both stiU— she growing cahn, and firm, and pale, he 
restless and agitated. I saw the shaking of his lip,, 
the contraction of his brow ; but his words might 
have been voiceless for anything I knew, for not 
even a murmur touched my dazed ears. 

He holds her hand, he bends forward, he talks 
earnestly, rapidly ; then suddenly he wrings her 
hand hard, drops it, and she turns hurriedly away,, 
and flies rather than runs back to the terrace. 

He stands alone watching her, a wistful, yearning 
look upon his face, and I grow cold as ice and 
white as the lilies in my shaking hand. A thought 
has struck me which like an arrow quivers in my 
flesh. This is a parting — they have said farewell. 
Paul is leaving Castle Homeck — ^leaving now, this 
minute ; he is going because I am here ; he will not 
stay even to speak to me, or to look upon my face. 

With a desperate effort of courage I grow full 
of disdainful anger, and spring forward to confront 
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hitQ ; but trees intervene still between us, and lie 
does not see me. He bas eyes only for Hester. 
She is just about to disappear when he stops her 
with his voice. 

'' You will remember your promise ?'' 

'^ As I live I will!^' she answers. ''Do not 
fear.'' 

She waves her hand to him, half turning, 
showing her profile, white as though cut in marble, 
on the dusky air, then she is gone, and he stands 
an instant in dumb grief, and then strides rapidly 
away. 

'' Paul ! Paul !'' I cry sharply. 

He gazes all around amazedly, and I greet 
him with a burst of laughter. I have got back my 
courage; I am as brave as if there were no such 
thing as jealousy, no such bitterness as the cold 
death of love, 

'' Ooralie ! '^ he cries. And there is a curious 
kindling of his face, a flash, a something I know 
not what, which, dazed as I am, touches me with a 
sudden glow, then turns aside and leaves me dull 
and aching. I fancy his look expresses the triumph 
of happy love, and I resolve his insoknt joy shall 
not pierce me through and through with sorrow. I 
furbish up my weapons of defence; I fasten my 
corselet of steel, and in a mad humour I plunge into 
the battle. 

N 2 
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" One would think I were a gltost^ you look so 
astonished/' 

" I did not know you were come. I have been 
out ; I am only just returned.^' 

He pauses and gazes at me from head to foot 
Ah! my poor pretty blue dress^ what do I care now 
whether you are fashionable or unfashionable ? 

*' You mean you went out to avoid me, and had 
you known I was here you would not have stumbled 
on my path/' 

I make this observation with careful cheerfulness, 
not to say hilarity. 

"I own I would not. Why should I distress 
you and myself ? '' 

I laugh outright. 

" Distress me ! Why should it distress me either 
to see you or not to see you ? Have you grown a 
little crazy, Paul, since you left Warfield V^ 

I feel he looks at me, but I am arranging my 
flowers with perfect tranquillity; I do not see 
him. 

'' It distresses me, Coralie. I cannot forget all 
the years we have spent together.'' 

These words make me wish to die. For a 
moment I am beneath the waves, the floods go over 
me, then I arise, I take a breath of fire, and am 
alive again in a great flame of anger. How can he 
dare to remind me of old days, with the shadow of 
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his tender parting with Hester even now upon his 
face? 

" Oh, the humdrum years we hare been together 
are not worth talking about. Such stupid, silly^ 
childish years ! I yawn to think of them. And I 
am sure lately, but for Charlie Mawditt, I should 
have had a dreary time indeed. If you do re- 
member the last year of our existence, you must 
own it is not a very enlivening recollection.'^ 

'^ Perhaps not,'' Paul returns shortly. 

" As to not forgetting the years we have spent 
together, my firm intention is to forget them as fast 
as possible." 

'' You are very wise. It is the best thing you 
can do." 

I am thankful for the darkness gathering around 
duskily upon us, for I feel I am white to the Hps 
this la^t cruel insolence has been like a cut of steel. 

" I don't see anything ' best ' or worst in it. I 
do it simply because it is disagreeable to remember 
dismal days." 

Paul is silent, but he scrutinises me, and my 
fingers quiver as I place the purple violets beneath 
the lilies and fasten them in the bosom of my dress^ 

" I want to look well to-night. Sir Ivan posi- 
tively paid me a compliment when I arrived, and he 
is so eligible, so overpoweringly eligible, that I feel 
it a duty to array myself in ' purple and fine linen.' 
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'' So that is the cause of your grand get-up to- 
night ?*' Paul says sneeringly. "I think I re- 
member that old gown^ though^ years ago. Blue is 
it, or green ?'' 

" That old gown f" I repeat with a gulp in my 
throat. " Please don't despise my very best piece 
of finery.'' 

Oh, if he only knew I had put it on to please 
him, how scornful he would be! Well, after all, 
what a despicable garment it is ! I should like to 
crumple it up to a ball, and sit down upon it, and 
then give it to Posting. Nothing baser could 
happen to it than that. 

" Your very best ? I am sorry for that. I was 
in hopes you could try the effect of something newer 
and more fashionable on Sir Ivan. He is a tough 
piece of goods. I am afraid your meritorious 
attempt at conquest will fail, CoraKe." 

'' WiU it ? We shall see," I retort savagely. 

" At all events, he will be a conquest worth con- 
gratulating you on. I can't say the same for Charlie 
Mawditt." 

''He is my sole defender at Warfield," I say 
bitterly. " I have not so many friends that I can 
afiPord to despise Charlie." 

A shade of softness comes over Paul's voice as 
he speaks again. 

" I cannot discern by this pale moon how you 
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are looking, Coralie, but your tone is feverish. Has 
that villain dared to display his tyrannous temper 
against you again ?'' 

Tears rush to my eyes, but I hold them back. I 
have tio great wish to cry before Hester Homeck^s 
lover. 

" What if he has ?^' I say carelessly. "Does it 
matter much? Charlie, I suppose, will save me 
from' being killed or beaten.^' 

" Coralie, I have warned you that he is but a 
tool in his father^s hands. You are mad to trust 
him." 

His voice had grown hard again, his face showed 
no feeling except contempt. AIL the thought of my 
forlorn desolation rushed over me in a cold wave. 
I had no heart to answer him ; he had deserted me, 
he had left me alone at Warfield. I envied him his 
power to go, I envied him his freedom and his 
strength. My wistful eyes, full of this envy, fell on 
his well-knit frame, his strong, firm face, and I felt 
bitterly that he was using all this strength for 
himself — ^to care for and fight for himself, while he 
left me in bondage, '^ coerced, cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined,'' fettered in mind and body. The "iron 
entered into my soul," tears of gall blurred my 
sight. I turned abruptly away. 

The current of feeling is an electric flash. All 
this, which has taken so many words to tell, went 
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tlirougli my heart like the flying of a shadow across 
the moon. 

" So you will not answer ?'' Paul cries. " I 
have no wish to trouble you with counsel which you 
do not choose to take^ Coralie, but you must beware 
of growing reckless.^' 

How easy it is to the free to preach to slaves and 
prisoners ! I turn on him in rank rebeUion. 

" Reckless ! '^ I cry. " It is better to be reckless 
than to mope and grieve. And as for Charlie, he is 
my friend : he stands by me in many a battle. I 
wil not W mj friends abused. I do not warn 
you against your friends. Have I ever said an ill 
word of Hester Homeck V 

''How could you?'' he demands. "She is 
simply the best girl in England. Is Charlie 
Mawditt a friend like her V 

I swallow down this draught of gall with a cold 
smile, and a courage for which I give myself a 
crown. I grow freezingly polite and stony. 

'' Not to you, perhaps, but he is to me. He bears 
the brunt of many an onslaught for my sake ; he 
does not run away when I call upon him to be my 
shield, to catch the paternal shafts and arrows which 
fly about my ears all day. Any little grace gained 
for me he gets; but for him I could not have come 
here. Not that I care much for being at Homeck> 
I would just as soon be at Warfield.' 
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" I am sorry for that. We thought to please 
you, Hester and I/' 

" Thanks *' — ^with a great lump in my throat. 
" I am much obliged to you and Hester, but I am 
not sure yet whether learning lessons and doing 
sums on a slate, is not quite as amusing as the 
Horneck hunting stories and talk of beeves/' 

" You are very ungrateful/' 

" Not at all. You mean I am a little proud. I 
do not feel myself quite so poor and forlorn as to 
need an invitation sent to me out of pity.'' 

" You are doing a shameful injustice to Hester's 
kindness." 

This in a tone of indignation which fanned my 
anger to a blaze. 

'^ I don't want her kindness. Don't you know 
gratitude is the most disagreeable feeling a person 
can have ? I hate being made grateful." 

" So it seems. And apparently gratitude is a 
virtue you don't trouble yourself with. Nothing 
will make you grateful, I believe. Do you see any 
reason why you should catch cold in the night air 
for the sake of continuing a quarrelsome conversa- 
tion ? " 

" None certainly, especially as we can carry it 
on after dinner." 

^' You are mistaken there. You will not have 
that pleasure. I am going away directly. I shall 
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not even stop to see you achieve your conquest oyer 
Sir Ivan/' 

My heart f ell^ my courage slipped away ; I felt 
the creeping of a cold white shadow over all my 
flesh; a grip of ice was on me. I cannot tell how I 
kept the cry of pain back from my lips^ I cannot 
tell how I kept my arms from clinging to him^ my 
voice from pleading with him, my lore from speak- 
ing out in words of anguish. But I did. I held it 
all silent — ^being a woman^ and taught from infancy 
that it is good to conceal and dissemble^ because 
women and cattle caimot choose their masters^ and 
must learn to be dumb in their agony when one 
they love passes them by to select another. So, 
though my bonds were fire, I did not break through 
them ; I kept the doors of my lips, I held back my 
hands from touching him, I chained down the lids 
of my eyes from seeing him; I only trembled a 
little, and let my thoughts rush on through life to 
death and the grave, where all would end. Love 
or hate, joy or woe, each and all alike would bring 
me thither. What did it matter ? It would be for 
such a little while — I should not live long, I knew. 

"Well, I must go,'' Paul is saying. "Won't 
jou wish me good-bye ? I have made my adieux 
to every one but you." 

I had not uttered a word. 

"After all, he has a right tp love Hester 
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Homeck if he chooses,'' I am saying to myself 
sternly. "There is no reason why I should be 
angry/' 

The thought chokes me, and I hold out a little 
cold hand to him in silence. He takes it, clasps it 
half a second, drops it, and stands still instead of 
hurrying away. 

"Let me see you go in. before I depart," he 
says in a gay tone. " I know how fond you are of 
moonlight. Is that your room ? It looks comfort- 
able." 

The fire is making a ruddy glow against the 
window to which he points, and the warm shadow 
comes out upon the balcony and quivers down upon 
our path. 

"Yes; very comfortable," I answer vaguely. 
" Gk)od-bye.'^ 

I go up the flight of stone steps without having 
looked at him, but at the top I stand, and lean over 
the railing and ga^e down on him. My face is in 
shadow, his in the light. I am not afraid now that 
he can read m.y aching eyes. 

"Well, good-bye. I must go," he says again, 
and takes oS his hat and waves his hand towards me 
with a forced, hard smile. "Qo in at once, Ooralie," 
he adds in a colder tone. ^^I have really done 
wrong. I ought not to have spoken to you. I have 
broken a promise." 
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" To Hester, doubtless ? " I say to myself 
bitterly. Nevertheless I call after him as he walks 
away: 

" Come back a moment. I have something to 
tell you.'' 

'' What is it ? " he asks with a vexed air ; and I 
see him glance at all the windows as though he 
feared being observed in conversation with me. 

''Miss Horneck's room is on the terrace/' I 
remark. '' She won't be made jealous by seeing us. 
We look a little like Bomeo and Juliet certainly, 
but then it is only a look." 

'' Did yon call me back merely to say that non- 
sense ? " 

He is so annoyed that he asks this quite 
savagely, and I answer him apologetically : 

** No, indeed ; I wanted to tell you I had seen a 
ghost at Warfield." 

'' This is absurdly childish. You forget I am in 
a hurry." 

" Childish or not," I cry, '' I did see someone — a 
ghost or a woman." 

" And spoke to her ? " he asks incredulously. 

*' No ; she was lying on the chapel floor, faint 
or dead. I ran to my room for water, and when I 
returned she was gone." 

" And when did this happen ? " 

" Just about midnight," I answer. 
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" And what were you doing in the chapel at that 
hour ? ^' he asks. 

''I heard footsteps in the old gallery — the 
Monks' Corridor, as they call ii^. I was frightened 
and nervous, being locked out from the rest of the 
house by Mr. Mawditt's orders, and so I could not 
rest till I had explored the place. Then I went on 
to the chapel, and there saw this woman,. or girl. 
She was young and pretty/' 

" What are you talking of ? '^ Paul says, coming 
nearer. " I cannot understand a word of this.'' 

Rapidly as I can I relate the whole story of my 
delinquency respecting the letter and Mr. Mawditt's 
reyenge, and my conviction that I heard some one 
groping in the old passage. 

Here Paul interrupts me with some vehemence : 

"Your nerves were ^strung; you fell asleep; 
you dreamed all this, Coralie f Dejection and 
loneliness weakened the tone of your mind. God ! 
is there no law to punish this cowardly tyrant ? If 
my mother does not protect you ^" 

He stopped abruptly and held down his wrath 
in the cold, impassive way habitual to him of late — 
a way that always vexed me. I fancied that he put 
on this demeanour of ice in the fear that I might 
otherwise appeal to him for aid. I grew scornful as 
he grew cold. 

" Tour mother cannot protect herself, and I do 
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not ask her for Help. I Have my own courage to 
trust to — ^nothing besides. After all, I am not 
afraid of Mr. Mawditt." 

I laughed again, and told him in a jesting way 
how I had imagined my visitor to be Charlie, and 
had gone into the chapel in the hope of meeting him 
and getting back my letter. To my surprise my 
narrative made Paul colder and harder. 

"Doubtless you are right — ^the footsteps were 
young Mawditt's/' he observed, in a sarcastic tone. 
^' The rest is simple. The giri you saw was one of 
the new servants— a spy ; and your sudden appear- 
ance frightened her into a fit, from whicli she 
recovered in your absence, and of course escaped.^' 

" She was not a servant,'^ I return resolutely. 

" Be it so ; I have no time to argue the question. 
But if young Mawditt dfires annoy you with a 
second iioctumal visit to theMonks^ Corridor I hope 
you will complain to my mother, unless you par- 
ticularly wish to have a midnight meeting with him 
in the chapel.*' 

I disregarded the sneer, and answered coldly : 

'^ Charlie Mawditt is quite welcome to prowl 
with the midnight bats and spiders if he chooses. 
I shall make no useless complaint against him. 
Had it been he in the old corridor I should not have 
been frightened.'' 

" If you consider it no matter of complaint that 
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he comes there I have nothing further to say/^ 
returns Paul, stifiFer, colder, harder than oyer. 

" What is it to me where he comes or whither 
he goes ? ^^ I say desolat^y. " It would be of small 
avail to make his doings a matter of complaint/' 

" You ought to appeal to my mother, neverthe- 
less/' 

And Paul's tone is sharp and angry. 

^^ I am not of your opinion. Does your mother 
ever protect me against her husband's tyranny ? " 

" She shall against his son's insolence," Paul 
says in a low, firm voice. ^' Meanwhile, will you 
speak to Miss Horneck and take her advice, since 
you will not take mine ? " 

" No," I answer sharply ; '' I hate a foolish fuss 
for nothing. It was not Charlie Mawditt in the 
corridor ; and if it was, and he chose to prance up 
and down all night among the cobwebs, what is that 
to me ? " 

^' Hester is very kind and good," persists Paul. 
" She will give you sensible counsel if you will trust 
her." 

" Will she ? " I return carelessly. '* What are 
my affairs to her ? " 

" A great deal if you will let her be your friend. 
If this impertinent intrusion of young Mawditt's 
occurs again, inform her, and she will tell me : she 
has promised to write to me often. 
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" Has she ? Then she will have to fill her letters 
with her own adventures, not mth mine, for she will 
not hear them. I shall tell her nothing, and take 
her advice on nothing/' 

" You prefer young Mawditt's, doubtless ? '^ 

" Yes. I think him a better friend to me than 
she is — or than you ! '' I burst out fiercely. '' The 
other day you left Warfield without a word of fare- 
well to me. And to-day you quit Homeck the same 
hour I arrive. You would not have spoken to me if 
I had not forced you.'' 

^^I confess it/' he answers gravely. ''I have 
broken a promise 'in speaking to you, and I am 
sorry for it." 

^'You need never speak again," I retort with 
white lips. "I have no wish to burden your 
conscience with broken promises. And you can 
soon come back to Warfield, for I am resolved to 
leave it, even if I run away." 

^' You are talking madly, Coralie ! Whither will 
you go ? What can you do, helpless and alone as 
you are in the world ? You must stay at Warfield 
with my mother. It is I who leave, as it is right I 
should, for your sake and for peace* sake." 

" Not for my sake ! " I cry hotly. '' I shall go, 
and you shall come back." 

'^You cannot go," he returns in anger. "I 
insist on your doing nothing without consulting 
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Hester. You can safely trust her if trials at Warfield 
become too sharp for you alone/' 

" I sliall trust no one/' I answer. And the tears 
upon my face grow cold and my heart gets hard and 
sullen. " I will not ask you for help, or any friend 
of yours. And I wiU escape from Warfield even if 
I hide among the beggars and the gipsies.'' 

'^ Folly ! childish folly ! " he cries impatiently. 
" Most childish of aU in rejecting the counsel of a 
woman older and wiser than yourself." 

" A great deal older/' I say wickedly ; " too old 
to sympathise with me." 

"You are mistaken. She has the kindest, 
noblest heart in the world ; she sympathises with all; 
and she is as frank and open as the day. " 

I stand a moment in bitter silence. My mood is 
ripe for quarrel. A thousand little demons run up 
and down my veins stinging me, fiUing me up with 
venom, carrying to my brain hot quick ugly thoughts 
not my own, yet I can speak coldly, even with sad 
quietness. 

" You have not been my friend for a long, long 
while," I say, looking down upon his face with 
steady, sorrowful eyes. " You are not my friend now ; 
you will not stay in the samfe house with me for an 
hour. Why should I listen to your counsel ? why 
trust your friend Hester Horneck rather than my 
friend Charhe Mawditt ? " 

vol. I. 
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^^ Because one is worthy of trust and the other 
is not/' he answers in a tone of sharp sarcasm. 

'^The worthy one being, in your opinion, the 
lady/' I retort in a voice as sarcastic as his own. 
'' Well, I prefer Charlie ; he is still a friend. You 
have changed ; I do not blame you for it, only '' 

'' Only what ? " he breaks in fiercely. 



" Only I like a friend to be a friend always.'' 

" Since when have I not been your friend ? " 
he demands in a tone so hot that it startles me. 
" I am quite unconscious of ever having been aught 
else to you but a friend." 

" Since when ? Since Mr. Mawditt came among 
us. Since your father died." My voice fails an 
instant. '' Oh, I have seen the change in yon, 
believe mel You hate me now, I think. And 
this morning your mother warned me not to listen 
to you if you spoke words of friendship. They 
would be false, she said." 

*' Did she say so ? She spoke truth. They are 
false. Quit Warfield if you like. Cut yourself adrift 
from me and mine, and never let us hear each 
other's names again. I will give you no more 
advice. I am not fit for counsel. Go to a nunnery, 
QJxiii — ^that is a safe place. Yes, try a convent^ 
Coralie ! There, there, don't stand on the balcony 
any longer. You are shivering now." 

I stare at him quite aghast as he strides away. 
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and I note liis face is hard and stem^ and wears that 
strange rigid aspect oyer which so many times I had 
pondered dreamily^ down among the sedges^ by the 
Monks' Pool. Suddenly his voice reaches my ear 
again, and he is here upon the steps on my left 
hand — ^f or the balcony has flights of steps on either 
side — and he grasps my cold fingers in a tight, hot 
clasp. 

" I forgot to be civil and say good-bye. I am 
going, CoraUe-— out into the world; it is a wide 
place, child — a bigger war-field than the one at 
home, but not so bitter. Grood-bye.'' 

" Grood-bye,'' I echo, mth wistful, tearless eyes ' 
fixed upon his face. " I suppose you'll write to— to 
Hester, and I shall hear sometimes '' 

I stop and shiver from head to foot. 

" Yes,'' he says, and drops my hand. " Qto in, 
child ! you are gray and cold as an icicle.^' 

Down the steps, and away into the night his 
figure flits shadow-like and vanishes. My farewell 
stands upon my lips, then breaks into a sob of 
wonder and of pain. 

How can he — oh, how can he leave me thus de- 
fenceless in the hands of a human wolf ? Is it to 
please Hester Homeck he deserts me, and bids me 
go back to Mr. Mawditt's cruel cay e ? But I will 
never do it. No ! I will never again return to 

Warfield. 
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A pair of long tliin arms stretch themselves here 
over my bowed head^ and wave about in the air 
impatiently. I tnm and see the dust-phantom at 
the window swaying like a pillar of sand in a storm. 
I feel myself a prisoner now. I know she is my 
gaoler. I shall be led back to Warj&eld — ^there is 
no escape. 

^' Where are you. Miss LuttreU ? '^ cries the 
Posting, peering from the ruddy light into the 
darkness. " Do you know the dinner -gong has 
sounded?'' 

^^No. And what are you doing here?'' I ask 
tartly. 

"Mistress sent me to be your maid, ma'am," 
Posting responds with meek respect, but with hps 
looking tight and vicious. 

"Did she? And she knows quite well that a 
drummer-boy could fulfil the duties of a lady's-maid 
with as much ability as you. I shall dispense with 
your services." 

I walk in cold and white, and my handmaiden 
slams the window down behind me with a vicious 
bang. Then she swirls round as though a fierce 
wind were swaying her gaunt body, and says 
between her teeth, but still quite respectfully : 

" I am sure, ma'am, I'll do my best to please 
you. And of course you know that whether you let 
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me wait on you or not, I sliall be obliged to stay 
here all tte same V 

" Yes, I know it/' 

I sigh heavily, and the dust-phantom watches 
me as I depart with my heartache, and my weary 
thoughts, which will bear me company all through 
that solemn feast called dinner. 



CHAPTBE XV. 



SiE Ivan has convoyed Lady Sara, and Lady Sara's 
hnsband, who is " very like a whale/' has piloted 
Lady Homeck. As we rustle into our places at 
table I glance up at the young gentleman to whose 
lot I have fallen, and find myself in charge of a 
slim giant, whose neck is so long, his hair so yellow, 
and his face so red, that he looks like a blazing sun- 
flower on a thin shaky stem. 

^^Turbot?'' he says to me in a small sweet 
voice. 

I think he is offering me some, and I am just 
about to say " Thanks,'' when I perceive it is only 
his left eye which is fixed on my countenance ; his 
right is directed straight at Sir Ivan, of whom he 
is evidently asking this question. 

Sir Ivan nods pleasantly, and catches my eye 
with a half smile. I perceive now that I am at his 
left hand ; Lady Sara is on his right ; next her is a 
pale dyspeptic man, a county magnate, and a chair- 
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man of the quarter-sessions^ famous for his seyere 
sentences on criminal wretchedness and rags. Next 
him is seated Hester Homeck^ . bloomings radiant, 
brilliant as a rainbow without its tears. My eyes 
rest on her a little wonderingly, a little scornfully 
maybe^ and then they come back with sudden haste 
to my giant. 

" Turbot is my weakness," he is saying amiably. 

" Indeed, then I am glad you have got some.'' 

^' Yes, I generally manage to get what I like.'' 

"You are very clever; it is more than I can 
do." 

Sir Ivan is listening. 

" That is because you don't try. Miss Luttrell," 
he says. 

" Yes I do, but I always fail. Now I rather 
wanted salmon to-day ; that is why I get turbot." 

''It is very early for salmon," observes the 
giant. 

'' Is it ? Oh, I dare say it is," I respond care- 
lessly. " Perhaps that is the reason of my failures. 
I always want things that are hard to get." 

" If you want salmon, that certainly is not too 
hard to be got at," remarks Sir Ivan. 

I do not care in the least for any fish, flesh, or 
fowl. I am not yet come to my gourmand years ; 
perhaps I shall never come to them ; but I do care 
for flattery, and I rather like Sir Ivan's tone of 
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fill my place — ^what I no truiffles I " — ^in a grim whisper 
as his plate is placed beneath his yellow nose — " I 
should not care how soon ^' 

^'Yes, it was a splendid haunch of venison 
Lady Sara/' observed Sir Ivan; "you^ll see the 
fellow of it on the table in a minute. Never killed 
a finer deer in the park. I sent you one haunch and 
kept the other for ourselves." 

The dyspeptic magistrate, with his fork poised 
in the air, listens, and leaves his sentence unfinished. 
He puts off his retirement to the tomb till another 
opportunity. He^U eat venison first. 

" Venison is my weakness,^^ says the sunflower, 
bending his long neck, and trying with all his might 
to turn his squinting eye on me. 

^' A second weakness and a second success," I 
respond blandly. " Is this a specimen of your 
usual good fortune, or are you having more than 
your share to-day ? " 

" Bh ! what ? " he says ; " a second weakness 
did you say? Ah, yes, I remember — ^the turbot. 
Well, it does seem as if I were in excellent luck 
this evening. Not that I am a fellow who cares 
all for his dinner; in Ireland I have often been 
contented with a hot potato." 

"Well, it would be better than a cold one. 
You would grumble at that ? " 
" I don't know that I should." 
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And his squinting eye and his sonnd eye light 
up with a queer sort of good-nature. 

" The only thing that really makes me growl is 
rain. Give you my honour, never knew such a 
deluge in my life as we've had this season. All 
September I had seventy little boys in mackintoshes 
up in trees marking partridges, and even then I 
could not get a shot. Birds rose for a second, but 
the rain beat them down again before I could draw 
a trigger.^' 

« They were disgusted with your partiaUty in 
bestowing mackintoshes on the markers. You 
should have sent out umbrellas and goloshes to the 
birds ; they would have risen then.'' 

The sound eye twinkled — ^the squinting eye was 
so far round the comer that its expression was lost 
on me. The giant smiled. 

'^ You are quizzing ine. You do not believe my 
simple statement of facts. Homeck^ I appeal to 
you. Hadn't I seventy little boys on my place this 
season up in trees in mackintoshes marking birds ?" 

''I think I did see a couple of ragged scare- 
crows in a bush shouting themselves hoarse," Sir 
Ivan says ; " take care how you credit his state- 
ments. Miss Luttrell; he is the tallest storyteller 
out of the States." 

^' It is too bad to throw a mantle of discredit on 
me in that way, Homeck. Miss Luttrell, I am only 
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six feet three ; the greatest enemy I have cannot 
give me a quarter of an inch more. And my stories 
are mild — ^mere mild facts^ scarcely dressed at 
all '' 

" Except when it rains, then they wear mackin- 
toshes/' 

An old lady on the other side of my giant, to 
whom he had paid but scant attention, now ad- 
dressed Wm timidly. 

''That is a curious story of yours, Mr. Des- 
mond" ("Oh, his name is Desmond,^' I say to 
myself) ; " but I know it is quite true, because my 
brother used to do the same thing. Perhaps you 
have heard of my brother, Mr. Desmond ? He was 
very celebrated in his time. He was one of the old 
Devonshire parsons — ^the hunting parsons, as they 
were called. He had any number of boys on his 
estate, and he used to take them out with him just 
as he would a pack of hounds, and he taught them 
to stand like pointers. They did it very well too. 
But at dinner-time they were rather disagreeable, 
my brother had so many of them under the table, 
and he used to throw bones to them and things.'^ 

The giant's sunflower fa<5e was a picture. He 
forgot to squint; both his eyes were fixed in 
amazement and disgust at the temerity of the timid 
old lady who dared to outcap hiin in lies. The 
amusement of the scene to Sir Ivan and me lay 
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in the fact that the poor lady was teUing simple 
truths, and was indeed relating only a " mild fact/' 
one of the quietest and mildest that could be told, 
from the biography of her demoniacal brother. 

'^It certaroly must have been disagreeable to 
dine with a lot of boys — ^human beings — under the 
table like dogs/' says Mr. Desmond, drily. 

''It was quite painful,'' returns the timid old 
lady. '' They made such a dreadful noise, but my 
brother did not mind it. He liked to set them 
fighting over a bone, an apple, a drumstick — ^any- 
thing, so they tumbled over one another and bit 
and kicked enough to please him. Yet he took 
care of the boys in his way, and for fear any of 
them should be lost out hunting he had his initials 
cut on the side of all their heads." 

" What ! " exclaims the giant. " I beg your 
pardon, I don't quite understand you, I think." 

''His initials," repeats the timid old lady, in 
quite a scared voice. Their hair was very rough, 
don't you see ? — so he had a big T.S., for Thomas 
Strood, cut on the side of each boy's head, the hair 
being cut away short to form the letters — ^in fact 
quite short, almost shaved — ^and the rest of it left 
very rough and long. The plan answered very well, 
for if a boy was lost or ran away the people knew 
by the T.S. whom he belonged to, and they always 
brought him back to my brother's kennel. 
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A charming Mstory,'' observes Mr. Desmond. 
Did your brother preach in his parish regularly ? 
Is there any chance of hearing a sermon of his 
nowadays ? " 

The timid old lady flushes a little. 

" Not now/^ she says ; ^^ my dear brother has 
been a saint in heaven these twenty years. And 
long before his death, I am sorry to say, his 
parishioners were deprived of the benefit of hearing 
him. In fact, there was a— a misunderstanding 
between him and the bishop. The latter wrote a 
letter at which my brother took offence, and being 
rather hot-headed he challenged the bishop. He 
wrote back and said he^d meet him — ^with pistols — 
any morning he liked on Hangman's Hill or Gibbet 
Moor — two actual places in the parish — but the 
bishop thought my brother had invented them, and 
he was much annoyed. He did not preach after 
that. The bishop sent a quiet man to do his duty 
for him, but the tenants did not like him, he was so 
very uncongenial. They dipped him in a horse- 
pond once after he had preached a sermon against 
hunting.'^ 

It was impossible to help laughing. I laughed 
tin the tears ran down my cheeks. It was the 
giant's face that moved me to such irrepressible 
mirth, and not the timid old lady's reminiscences, 
which she had related out of the simplicity of her 
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Heart. Bat the big sunflower liad never heard of 
Exmoor parsons and their ways^ and his look of 
blank amazement^ his expression of fixed disbeliefy 
added to the air he had of crediting the simple old 
lady with haying invented the whole story to outdo 
him^ so overcame me, that I laughed as a young 
lady ought not to laugh, and Sir Ivan joined me 
with a hearty chorus. "When I recovered myself, 
poor innocent old Miss Strood, who thought T was 
laughing at her '^ sainted brother,^' had real tears 
on her cheeks, and Hester Homeck was regarding 
me with eyes blazing with wrath and indignation. 

Angry as I was with myself, I resented her anger 
instantly. 

''Some people laugh too much and some too 
little/' I say quite loudly ; " but I would rather be 
counted among the former than the latter .'' 

'' So would I/' echoes Sir Ivan. 

"And I prefer a place between the two/' ob- 
serves my giant with a meaning look. " It is quite 
delightful to sit between Tragedy and Comedy.'' 

"I was laughing at you/' I return bluntly. 
" It was so absurd to see your solemn face of disbe- 
lief when Miss Strood was kindly relating to you a 
quiet anecdote of the Exmoor country." 

The look he gave me nearly upset my gravity 
again. 

" Go on/' he said resignedly, " I am a stranger. 
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I see it is tlie fashion to take in strangers here. 
But I warn you, a few more ' quiet anecdotes ' will 
make a maniac of me/^ 

Don^t be absurd, Desmond/^ Sir Ivan says; 
no one is taking you in. I knew Mr. Strood very 
well. He was as jolly a parson as ever bestrode a 
horse ; and his sermons were very good, too, in the 
days when he did preach. 

^' ' Don't .mind me,' he used to say to his 
parishioners ; ' I don't set myself up as an example. 
Don't look at me ; look at the light, not at the 
lantern. It's no odds to you what sort of a lantern 
holds the light; you've no business to be scruti- 
nising it and finding out its faults ; you follow the 
light, that's what you've got to do.' 

" Now those rough people understood that sort 
of language ; it suited them. And as to that fellow 
whom they dipped in the horse-pond, it served him 
right. What business had he to preach against 
hunting to Exmoor folks ? " 

'' That's just what my dear brother used to say," 
observes simple Miss Strood, who has wiped her 
eyes furtively and looks cheerful again. " I assure 
you, Mr. Desmond, I had no idea of making you 
laugh." 

" I did not laugh," he answers ; " I felt too 
horri — I mean too interested to think of laughing. 
It was Miss Luttrell whom you amused so much.^ 
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I feel lie is fast making an enemy for me of tliia 
simple old lady^ wlio is strong in her likes and 
disUkes^ and I feel too that Miss Homeck^s disap- 
proving eyes are still fixed on my countenance, 
making my cheeks flame. I try vainly to defend 
myself, but nobody listens, for at this moment the 
yellow magistrate has taken up his parable and is 
relating a cheerful anecdote of the quarter-sessions. 

''I sentenced the fellow to thre^ months' im- 
prisonment for stealing two cabbages, which he 
declared he had found lying in the road — ^fallen 
from a cart, he said. But the vagabond had five 
turnips in his pocket, and the policeman saw him 
coming out of a turnip-field, so that, of course, was 
conclusive. Well, the rascal came home last week 
from Exeter Graol as mad as a March hare, and when 
he found his wife and family were in the union, and 
his furniture sold, and another occupant had his 
cottage and his place, he grew furious and violent. 
No one could quiet him. The constables had to be 
sent for, and now he is gone off to the county 
lunatic asylum in a strait-waistcoat. I just men- 
tion this to show you how our county rates are run 
up by these scamps. Imagine the cost of maintain- 
ing this fellow and his wife and ffimily, all thrown 
now on the poor-rate.^' 

^^ Before he went to prison he worked for them, 
I suppose,^' Hester Homeck says quietly. 
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" Yes ; he got ten shillings a week as a carter/' 

"And what were the cabbages and turnips 
worth which he was presumed to have stolen/' 

" Well, I should say the cabbages were worth a 
penny each, and the turnips a penny; threepence 
altogether, Miss Homeck. Hermitage ? white Her- 
mitage ? Yes, 1*11 have a glass. Thanks/' 

Hester keeps her eyes on him while he drinks 
it^ and I see the curl of her disdainful lip as his 
yellow nose assumes a ghastly tint within the shadow 
of the crimson glass. 

" So for the sake of threepence," she says, '^ a 
man, his wife, and children are thrown upon the 
poor-rate. Now, putting out of the question the 
cost of his three months' imprisonment, don't you 
think it would have been cheaper for the county — 
not to say wiser — ^to have made him pay the price 
of the vegetables and let him go ? " 

" My dear young lady, in that case where would 
have been the majesty of the law ? Law must be 
upheld at all costs." 

" Even at the cost of common sense ? " Hester 
asks sarcastically. 

But her question is not answered. Lady Hor- 
neck, from the other end of the long table, has 
passed a mysterious signal all around, and we ladies 
rise and flutter away, feeling ourselves dismissed in 
order that the men may dnnk and talk in our 
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absence with that masculine freedom dear to their 
souls. 

Sir Ivan stands at the door as we file out, and 
as Lady Homeck passes I hear him say : 

" We shan't be long, mother/' 

This is a consoling speech to me, for the thought 
of the dreary drawing-room, fiUed up with women 
who are nearly all strangers to me, has made me 
shiver. Somehow my spirits have sunk suddenly, 
and I wonder at myself now for having laughed. 
This meal of simpering talk, grandeur, and excess 
has made me weary. Thoughts of death come to 
me in the midst of the glitter. The old graveyard 
at Warfield and Mr. Lermit's tomb stand shadowy 
among the silks and satins, the flowers and feathers, 
the silver and the gold ; and these seem to me the 
vision, and those the reality. 

Death is so lasting. Life so fleet. And it changes 
from hour to hour, while Death stands silent and un- 
changeable, and neither mocks nor deceives. Dust, 
and darkness, and inscrutable silence, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

Then I cry out mentally against the dreariness 
of feasts and the stupidity of wealth, which brings 
all things to its table except health, happiness, and 
love. I go home in spirit with that yellow magis- 
trate, who has a cordon hleu in his kitchen, a 
shrinking wife in his salon, and sickly children, who 
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hate him, in his nursery. I rash back in thought 
to Warfield, where fear, and tyranny, and greed are 
mixed with our daily meals, and the costly viands 
choke us, and the hope of dry bread and peace 
comes like a glimpse of heaven. 

Against the luxury of the time there rises up 
that strangest protest and portent of the nineteenth 
century, the Protestant monk. He builds him a 
house in the turmoil of a city, and amidst its wealth 
he eats herbs and drinks water; and society, look- 
ing on, scarcely wonders. Wherefore ? Is it not 
because the sick heart, weary of luxury, groans in 
secret, and cries drearily to the world, in jaded, 
bitter voice : " There is no charity in your feasts V 

Is it not because the soul refuses to sing forever 
the song of the heathen ? 

^' Our time is a very shadow that passeth away ; 
and after our end there is no returning j for the grave 
is fast sealed, so that no man cometh again. 

" Oome on, therefore, let us enjoy the good things 
that are present. Let us fill ourselves with costly 
wine and ointments, and let no flower of the spring 
pass by us. Let v^ crown ourselves with rosebuds 
before they be withered.^' 

Ah me ! here there be many roses ! Some of 
them on withered heads — a sorrowful sight to see— 
and here are many diamonds glittering on necks 
whose vast amplitude or whose poor bones are 
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nnlovely to the pilrpiig eye, which would fain see 
the ravages of age veiled with a more decent covering 
than gems. 

Women wear jewels, but men buy them. They 
purchase them for their wives just as they do 
harness and trappings for their horses; they like 
the creatures that belong to them to make a show. 
All this glitter and array enhances their own conse- 
quence, but perhaps it is only a burden the more to 
the tired horse and the weary woman. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



'' ' No man was ever honoured by any wise or dis- 
cerning person for dining upon Persian carpets, nor 
rewarded with a crown for being at ease/ says a 
sage of old/' 

I mnrmnr these words alond in my abstraction, 
and start not a little when Lady Sara's voice 
answers me : 

" ' Therefore God hath crowned the memory of 
Job with a wreath of glory, because he sat upon his 
dunghill wisely and temperately/ There is no 
faith without svSering," she adds abruptly. 

This from the richest woman in the room, the 
one who to the highest rank had added the greatest 
wealth, so astonished me that I gazed at her in 
silent amazement. ^ 

" You are young to be a philosopher,'' she said 
iu her odd grufE voice. '^I have been watching 
you for five minutes, and I have seen you think out 
a sermon in that time." 

"Perhaps I have," I answer, colouring as I 
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speak; " bat joa may be sore it was not a veiy wise 
Bermon/' 

" It may have been wise — ^witb the thoughts of 
others/' she says smilingly, alluding to my quota- 
tion. " You are too inexperienced to have wisdom 
of your own. Beware of presumption. Don^t 
think because you see people leading the lives of 
stalled oxen, that therefore they all like it. The 
snif eits of a loathed and luxurious table my be 
more hateful than bitter herbs — ^the hyssop and the 
rue. 

She gathered up her gaunt frame from the low 
chair on which she sat, and sauntered to the piano> 
where she stood turning over music. 

" Do play something ! " chirruped kind Lady 
Homeck from her comfortable seat by the fire. 

Lady Sara did not answer ; her head was bent 
down; she held her glasses on her long hooked 
nose. In a moment she looked up and beckoned 
to me. I came over to her swiftly. 

Her eyes glistened strangely behind her glasses 
If she had not been such a great lady, so envied by 
all, and so praised by the cojpnty newspapers, I 
should have thought she had tears in them. But 
the local press always declared her to be the most 
blessed lady, the most fortunate lady, in these 
realms, and I felt sure she was perfectly happy, and 
it was only my own eyesight was at fault. 
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" You will sing this if I play it J" she said. '' I 
have not heard your voice since — since Mrs. Lermit's 
second marriage/' 

"How can I sing to so many people?'' I asked 
nervously, 

" You are not singing to many ; you yhII sing 
only to me. The others will not listen." 

They will find fault all the same/' I return. 

" Do you care if they do ?" 

"No — ^at least not much; they are all women. 
If the men were in the room ^" 

"They would applaud you. They always have 
good words for the young and the pretty." 

She placed a piece of manuscript music on the 
stand, and I made no further demur. 

" Can you see the words? You ought to be able 
to read that writing. It is Paul Lermit's." 

" Paul's ! " I exclaim, and a breath of fire touches 
my Beared face. 

"Not young Paul's, but his uncle's Mrs. 
Mawditt's brother. His death gave her Warfield, 
and her first husband took the Qame of Lermit ; her 
second husband has not dared to do that." 

" No ?" I answer vaguely. " But why ?" 

Lady Sara paused a moment; her eyes had a 
troubled look as if they gazed back into some dead 
sorrow. 

" I suppose it is because young Paul Lermit is 
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the heir to Warfield^ and it is presumed he will kieep 
up the old name. Bat I am pnzzled abont some- 
thing. Do yon know there is some talk of Mrs* 
Mawditt's seUing Warfield f '' 

She bent low and spoke ahnost in a whisper. I 
looked np at her in white donbt and fear. 

" It cannot be true/' I said. 

'' I am afraid it is/' she answered. '' Indeed, I 
know some overtures have been made to my husband 
respecting it.'' 

" What can it mean ?" I ask with shaking lips. 
*' Why should she do such a wicked thing ? Has 
she the right ?" 

'^I fear so. And why she does it— or, rather, 
why Mr. Mawditt makes her do it — ^is evident." 

I can only fix my eyes on her in dismay and 
ignorance. I cannot understand her words. 

"Land or real estate/' she continues in the 
same low voice, '^does not become absolutely a 
husband's, as personal property does. If she sells 
Warfield, the purchase-money will be Mr. Maw- 
ditt's." 

My eyes blaze with wrath, yet I feel deadly cold. 

'' Cannot Paul stop this iniquity ?" I ask. 

^' No. I am not lawyer enough to tell you why, 
I only know he cannot. And even if her husband 
should not oblige her to sell, things may go just as 
badly for Paul.^ 
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I stare at her with a wild look. I have not a 
word on my tongue. 

" Don't yoa see she may have other children ? 
Warfield is not entailed on the eldest son^ and Mr« 
Mawditt, at all events, would have it for his life — ^as 
she married without settlement — and he is not likely 
to let her leave it at his death to the child of her 
first husband.*' 

I saw there was great iniquity somewhere, either 
in law or custom. I saw it was cruel to let marriage 
be turned iuto robbery and wrong. I felt sick with 
indignation and the sense of injustice that over- 
whelmed me. 

"Poor Paul!'' sighed Lady Sara. "He little 
foresaw this day." 

" I wonder he bears it so coldly," I answer in a 
blaze of wrath. 

" You mean young Paul. Yes, he does suffer it 
all with astonishing apathy. Your thoughts are 
with the living Paul, mine with the dead one." 

She gave one sharp, quick glance around. Be- 
flowered, belaced, and feathered heads were clus- 
tered together in groups, some talking languidly, 
some eagerly, some frankly silent, reserving their 
forces for more worthy opponents. None noticed 
us, except, perhaps, Hester Homeck, and she 
quickly turned her eyes away. Lady Sara drew a 
sigh of relief. 
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" The dead Paul and I were great friends once^ 
she said softly. " Now sing^ will yon ? and they 
will think we have been talking abont mnsic. These 
words are set to a very old and solemn air^ wbicli 
Panl heard somewhere in his travels. I have never 
seen the mnsic in print.'^ 

She stmck the keys with a firm, clear touch, and 
played a bar or two of strange mnsic, which fell 
upon my ears like the return of a sweet, sad dream. 
I cannot tell how it was, but I knew that old solenm 
tune well, and as I sang it I saw my little dead 
sister^s face, and I heard the echo of a voice wliich 
came to me at rare times in solitude when I sat 
alone and wondering. 

The words were full of awe and warning. They 
were written in old English. 

aBhxr0xr kirn b^tftoft 
Itttoariiji anti xrft 
^xriD harb it isizxz ta flit 
Jfrxrm bzh mtto the pit, 

Jtxrm jrit unto pnin 
^kat ntxz ekaU aa0-e a©ain, 
^t to^ulb not bxr xnue Bin 
^U thz ijDoxlh t0 toin. 

Agitated by some unknown influence, some 
shadowy memory, I sang with my heart in my 
voice ; and the painful, feverish feeling in me mad.e 
my eyes dim when I ceased. 
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"You know this music?*' Lady Sara says in 
quick, low words. "You liave sung it be- 
fore?*' 

" I know it, but I cannot tell you how I know it» 
I never saw it till now,*' I answer. 

Then my sight clears, and I see she is very pale 
and strangely moved. I see, too, the men are in 
the room, and my giant is standing close by me, his 
face and hair looking like the emblem of the Sun 
Fire Assurance Company. 

" I thought — I feared you knew it,*' Lady Sara 
murmurs. And she rises hurriedlvy and goes away 
^a . .0^ ,o„de™g look opi her L. high- 
featured face. 

"I congratulate you. Miss Luttrell, on your 
voice,** the giant says complacently; one does not 
often hear such singing as yours.** 

" Thanks for the compliment,** I return, striving 
with all my power to be conventional and polite, 
while my thoughts are going — going I know not 
whither. 

" We must have another song,** Sir Ivan says in 
his cheery voice ; " and something more lively. Miss 
Luttrell, than the last one. The words read like a 
tombstone.** 

" So they ought,** Lady Sara observes in her 
odd way. " They were copied from one.** 

The fashionable company laughs, and some of 
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the ladies say titteringly : *' Very funny ! qnite sin- 
gular I what an odd idea V 

In another instant they have forgotten it. We 
langh^ we chatter, we sing, we take likes and dis- 
likes to each other, we inwardly criticise, we in- 
wardly scheme. All the little people are very polite 
to the whale, and try continually to get a word or 
two from his lean and noble wife. Lady Sara. I see 
some of them wondering why she has been so civil 
to me. They donH like me for it. They ask each 
other in whispers who I am. I perceive that the 
answers make me go down immensely in the general 
estimation, and no one asks me to sing any more. 

"They have sent round the whisper that my 
grandfather was a tailor,'' I say to myself. And I 
grow prouder and colder, and don't care whether 
any one speaks to me or not. 

I find myself at last next quiet, simple Miss 
Strood, who is sitting unnoticed in a comer. I 
think it was the sunflower, who is continually but- 
ting at me with his blazing countenance, who drives 
me at length to take refuge in this forgotten nook. 

'' What a delightful party ! " Miss Strood says. 

No one has paid her any attention, but she 
thinks it is delightful because so many grand people 
are here. She sits silent, all eyes and ears, taking 
in everything, that she may relate it all cir- 
cumstantially to her Exmoor friends when she gets 
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home. She. does this oat of pure good-nature, 
knowing they will like to hear it. As for herself, 
as I look at her simple face and her deep-set dark 
eyes, I perceive she has no real care for these things ; 
her heart is with the purple heather, the rushing 
Exe and Barle, the wide blue sky, and the black 
shadows flying on the hills. 

"It is a beautiful party,^' I observe; "and 
everybody is very fine except myself. I am rather 
shabby and old-fashioned.^' 

"So am I/' the kindly old maid says in a 
whisper. 

" So is Lady Sara, and she is the biggest lady of 
them all. And the elite of the county is here. 
The Western Bhrnderhuss will tell you so on 
Saturday.'' 

^VDear me! And who is that very stout 
gentleman? I could not catch his name before 
dinner; I suppose he is the duke. Lady Sara's 
father?" 

^^No, he is the wha — I mean Lady Sara's 
husband. He is so horribly rich that you see he 
is obliged to have three stomachs ; one would not 
contain the good things he is compelled to eat. He 
is obliged also to have six tailors; one would not 
make his clothes big enough." 

With the word tailor comes a swift thought of 
my maternal ancestor, whose bone^ are so constantly 
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flourished in my face^ and I blush a little and feel 
ashamed — ^not of him^ but of my present wicked 
way of talking. 

" Hash ! '' Miss Strood says, quite shocked. 
*' Suppose Lady Sara should hear you ?'' 

" My words respecting Lady Sara's husband can 
never be half so unpleasant as her thoughts,'' I 
whisper to myself, but I do not say this. I dash 
abruptly at another subject. 

'^ I was so sorry. Miss Strood, that I pained you 
this evening at dinner, but when you were talking 
of your brother Mr. Desmond's face was so absurdly 
comic that I could not help laughing at him." 

" I am much obliged to you for explaining this 
little matter," Miss Strood answers, as gratefully as 
if I had given her a kingdom. ^^ You see, my dear 
brother is dead, and I can't bear to have him 
misunderstood. I know he was a little eccentric; 
but even in his worst piece of eccentricity, when he 
poisoned a lot of people at a dinner-party, he never 
meant anything but fun." 

How kind of him ! " I reply meekly. 
Yes ; and they should not have taken offence 
as they did. One gentleman even threatened to 
shoot him. It was very horrid of him. Don't tell 
Mr. Desmond, lest his face should make you laugh . 
again, and you ought not to laugh at Mr. Desmond." 

^'Andwhy?"Iask. 
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''Because lie is the greatest catch in the county, 
and'' — bending to whisper in my ear — ''I con- 
gratulate you. I am sure you have made a conquest 
of him/' 

The idea startles me for a moment with a glow 
of pleasure ; then I remember Lady Sara's words 
about a ''loathed luxurious table," and I shudder, 
and feel that even to escape from Warfield I 
could not endure to swear allegiance to that blazing 
countenance. 

" Not so great a catch as Sir Ivan," I answer, 
laughing. "And I am seriously thinking of making 
a conquest of him." 

I say these silly words not meaning them. I 
utter them as a mere faint attempt at a jest, to hide 
my weariness ; because in truth I am very weaiy, 
and there is gall and wormwood in all my thoughts. 
Imagine, then, how I feel when, as my voice ceases, 
I meet Hester Homeck's scornful eyes fixed direct 
on mine, and I see the brilliant beauty of her face 
flashing with contempt. I suddenly grow pale and 
cold ; I rise and sit down again ; for a moment I 
am lost. I scarcely hear Miss Strood's voice as she 
addresses me. 

" My dear, I hope Miss Horneck did not hear 
you. She hates any girl to look at her brother. 
And you are so mistaken in thinking him a bigger 
man than Mr. Desmond. Why, don't yon know 
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that Lady Sara lias no children, and lie is the heir to 
all that BNOBMOUS wealth ? Really^ being a resident 
here, I should have fancied you knew that, and I 
am only a visitor/' 

She was quite triumphant at discovering' slie 
knew more about the whale and his money and his 
heir than I did. Not that she cared in the least 
about any of these things, but then the world did, 
and it does not do even for an old maid to be 
ignorant of the things her world is interested in. 
Where would be her peace of mind if she found her- 
self among the outsiders — the uninitiated — who 
cannot gossip about a great man, and know no 
scandal of a great lady ? 

" Yes, I am a resident, but then I lead a very 
secluded life. Indeed I am almost a prisoner, and I 
am not supposed to be ' out ' yet.'' 

^' Indeed ! But you seem to know Lady Sara 
very well." 

"Yes; I have known her nearly all my life. 
But she has not been to Warfield lately. And I 
never heard her speak of Mr. Desmond.'' 

" You'll hear enough about him now. Everyone 
is talking of his good fortune in being heir to such 
wealth." 

" Why did we not hear of him before ? " I ask^ 
hiding a yawn with my hand. 

'^ Because it is only lately Mr. Esdale has 
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brought him forward as his heir. It is so un- 
fortunate I did not catch his name when I was 
introduced. Imagine my not knowing it was 
Mr. Bsdale, the great man of his time/' 

'^And his greatness is so visible,^' I say wickedly; 
" you ought to have recognised him at once/' 

My weak jest falls flatly on her ears; she is 
getting tired. Every wrinkle in her pale kindly 
face is deepened, the lines beneath her eyes look 
blue. 

" How close and hot it is here ! '' I observe 
quietly. 

" Yes ; and even out-of-doors in this country the 
air is heavy and languid.'' 

^^ It is not air, it is condensed marsh and slug- 
gish river which the sun draws up and sends down 
to us again in mists, ague, and rain. There is air 
on the top of old Dunkery to-night, and moonlight 
flashing on the silvern sea, and sweet scents of fern 
and heather gKding by in every shadow." 

Her eyes glistened, her face brightened, twenty 
wrinkles were smoothed away as by a magic touch ; 
a faint rose flush — the ghost of her youth and 
beauty — ^tinged her withered cheeks. 

^^Do you know the Exmoor country ? Have 
you ever been on Dunkery Beacon? Have you 
seen the heath in full blossom, and the great purple 
shadows flying from hill to hill ? " 

VOL. I. Q 
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"Yes; and I hare seen golden and lilac lig'lits 
upon the sea^ and the coast of Wales made yisible 
like dreamland in the clouds^ then snatched away 
as a dream flies on awakening/^ 

'' Sometimes,^' she answers eagerly^ " I have 
counted the churches and little white cottages 
glistening among the hills^ then suddenly all has 
vanished like a picture drawn silently away/^ 

Ker eyes shine with dear love of her country, 
her Toice is quick and eager ; she has forgotten the 
county moguls whom the Blunderbuss is sitting up 
so late to-night to praise^ and even '^the great 
panjandrum'^ himself stalks by her and is not 
seen. 

Another voice breaks in upon us suddenly. 

"What are you two ladies so enthusiastic 
about?" asked Sir Ivan good-naturedly. "Here 
you are shut out from all the rest of the world by this 
big table. May I move this bulwark and come in 
for a share of your counsels ? '' 

He wheels the table aside^ and perches himself 
on an Elizabethan chair next mine. 

"Eather straight-backed,'^ he says. "As a 
rule I hate straight-backed things, but I won't 
quarrel with my seat to-night. What were you' 
talking about ? I hope I have not broken up the 
council." 
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"We were expatiating on the beauties of 
Exmoor^ and we had grown poetical just as you 
came/' 

" Miss Luttrell has been kind enough to praise 
the dear heath country to me/' Miss Strood observes 
with a quiver on her Kps. 

'^ But I have only said what I felt. I should 
like to climb old glorious Dunkery to-morrow, and 
look all down the coast to Lundy Island, and up the 
coast to the Steep Holmes, and the faint blue 
Malvern Hills against the sky." 

" Would you ? '' Sir Ivan says with a sudden 
light in his kind eyes. "Then I am sure you 
shall. And you, too. Miss Strood, if you will go. 
It will be a long drive or ride, but not too long.'' 

He stops, for his sister is leaning her stately 
form and her handsome face across the intervening 
table. She addresses me for the first time this 
evening. She has been indefatigable in her atten- 
tions to all her mother's guests except to me, and 
many times I have inwardly laughed at the thought 
of the " friendship " Paul has offered to me on her 
behalf. Now I feel simply astonished at her new- 
found politeness. 

" Miss Luttrell," she says, " I come on behalf of 
Mr. Desmond and many others, who beg you will 
{aToar them mth a song. Yoa have hidden yonr- 

q2 
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self away so much to-night, or I am sore mamma 
would have entreated you long ago to let us hear 
your voice again/' 

''I — I only sang for Lady Sara/' I answer, 
colouring furiously. ''I am afraid I cannot — ^I 
mean I have not the courage " 

And I stop foolishly, with Paul's shadow making 
a wall of ice between me and her. 

^' Is this the answer I must take back to Mr. 
Desmond ? '' she asks, the very thinnest shade of 
contempt in her tone. 

'' Bother Desmond ! " interposes Sir Ivan. 
" Why is he to be sung to any more than anybody 
else?'' 

" I really don't know," his sister returns. "You 
must ask Miss Luttrell that." 

" It would be very vain to ask me, for I see no 
reason whatever why I should sing to Mr. Desmond. 
If Lady Homeck will excuse me, I would rather 
not sing. My message is to her, if you please. I 
have no desire to have my words carried back to 
Mr. Desmond." 

I manage to say all this in a tone and manner 
so intensely poUte, and suave that the bystanders 
cannot detect the ring of bitterness in it. Yet 
Sir Ivan smfles a little into his sister's eyes, and a 
glance passes between them that puzzles me. She 
glides her round white arms from off the table on 
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wHicH she leans^ and walks away^ certainly slightly 
discomfited. 

" Oh dear ! " cries Miss Strood. " I hope 
Lady Homeck will not be vexed. I am sure 
if any of my old-fashioned music would please 
them I shall be very happy to play or sing 
either.^^ 

"Ah, do ! " Sir Ivan answers. " Here, Hester! 
Miss Strood will play for us. Now let us have 
' Oh dear, what can the matter be ? ' It is a grand 
old tune.^' 

There is a laugh in his eye as his sister comes 
back, and with a great effort of politeness leads 
Miss Strood away to the piano. 

"Now we can settle it all quietly,^' Sir Ivan 
says. " You and I will ride — ^if you don't mind a 
long ride — and the rest can drive/' 

" Are you in earnest ? It will be a tremendous 
expedition. Remember the hills.'' 

" I don't care for them if you do not. I like 
hills. And I am quite in earnest. I am so glad 
to have found out something you would like. Oh, 
you'll see this won't be a failure ! " 

"Are you thinking of my silly words at dinner?" 
I say, quite ashamed. 

" They were not silly. You cannot think how 
drearily you spoke them. If you had been shut up 
in a dimgeon for a year, and denied light and air. 
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jon could not have looked sadder than yon did for 
just a passing moment/' 

I flush painfully. He does not know it, but I 
have been in a dongeon a year. light and air have 
come to me bat sparingly, and freedom and happi- 
ness have been denied altogether. 

"1 never guessed you would remember my 
foolish words,'' I say, looking down to hide my 
crimson face. 

''Oh, I remember them perfectly, and some 
other words of yours too." 

"What words?" I ask, rather bewildered. 
And in my conscious mind I con oyer all the wicked 
things I hare said this eyening, and I feel perfectly 
scorched and miserable. 

"Don't be frightened," laughs Sir Ivan. "It 
was nothing very bad. I'll tell you to-morrow 
what it was, on the top of Dunkery, if you like." 

" That is a promise, mind. It is very kind of 
you to propose this excursion," I continue, clouding 
over again ; " but will your sister like it ? " 

"Tremendously, to be sure. She always likes 
what I like." 

I smile at this, and wonder how much at this 
very minute Hester Homeck likes her brother's 
tete-a-tete with me behind the big table. My mind 
misgives me that I shall not get the ride to-morrow 
of which he dreams. 
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" Halloo ! everybody is going ! '^ he cries^ sud- 
denly. 

And, being roused now to a sense of his duty, 
he jumps up and hurries away to play his part of 
host. 

Yes, everyone is going. Miss Strood's music 
has scattered them. They are straggling off to the 
music of '' What can the matter be ? '* the great 
people of course setting the example of going first, 
smaller folks hurrying after them. Lady Sara, with 
her hand on the whalers arm, gives me the strangest^ 
wistfullest look in passing, then she drops that great 
marital support, and comes back a step or two. 

" Good-night, Miss Luttrell,^' she says, and she 
holds my hand a moment tightly, and drops it 
hurriedly. She is gone before I can speak, but I 
hear Sir Ivan in a voice of astonishment saying to 
his mother : 

"Why is Lady Sara going ? I thought she did 
not mean to leave till Wednesday.^' 

"Nor did she. But an hour ago she changed 
her mind and ordered her maid to pack up. Mr. 
Esdale's doing, I suppose — ^provoking man ! '' 

Lady Homeck speaks peevishly, and looks more 
irritated than I thought so placid an old lady could 
look. 

And now we all say good-night to each other. 
The ladies retire fagged to their rooms ; the gentle- 
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men disappear to some cosy region where tobacco 
and other creature comforts await them. 

So ends my first party, my first taste of the 
world and of freedom since Mr. Lermit died — ^since 
Mr. Mawditt's coarse hand took firm hold of my 
young, shrinking life. 

Not without a tiuge of bitterness has my little 
cup of pleasure been filled. I have laughed with a 
thought of tears ; I have listened to many voices, 
and caught the echo of one I could not hear ; I have 
looked at many faces and missed one. 

I sit now by my window, and gaze out upon the 
garden where Paul and Hester met. She has 
watched me to-night and hated me a little. I have 
hated her a great deal. Perhaps I am wrong ; she 
may be more deserving of love than I am. 

She knows that I have driven Paul from this 
refuge, even as I drove him from Warfield. This 
knowledge is enough to make her hate me. It 
would make me hate myself could I feel guilty of 
any sin towards him ; but I cannot. 

His motives and his acts have become a mystery 
to me. He loves Hester doubtless, and spares to 
tell me of it out of pity. But I shall find courage 
to show hiTTi and her that I do not need com- 
passion. 

My heart grows hot and restless. If my pride 
helps me to hide my po.iD., it helps me as a burning 
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mantle might ; it scorches and withers many things 
which I thought worthy and held dear till now. 

How still the night grows! How quiet the 
stars look in their soft silent path of darkness I 
They seem to stand still, while the earth glides on 
shadowy beneath them. 

Oh softly-glowing Night! cover me with thy 
dusky veil, and let thine handmaid. Sleep, breathe 
balmy rest upon me, and ^^chase away this fever of 
the heart — ^this ache of my weary eyes. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



My mind lias as many colours as a. chameleon. I 
was sentimental last night. I am liilarious to-day. 
I will not be balked of mj little handbreadtli of 
happiness. I mean to enjoy every hour and every 
minute of my week's freedom. 

How delicious it is to be away from Warfield ! 
Let me tell it to myself again. The creak of the 
Mawditt boots cannot grate on my ears here. That 
thought alone sends a laugh through all my veins. 
I feel as if I were a lark up in the sky singing. I 
am bathed through and through with sunshine. I 
am not sure that I could not fly if I had only faith 
to launch myself in the air. 

'^ The horses are at the door.'' 

" Are they, Festing ? That is good news — 
delightful news. I am going to be very happy. I 
am going to ride away to the Land's End, and right 
over the shining sea to a country all flowers and 



music." 
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And I am never, never coming back any more, 
to count the wrinkles and the freckles on the poor 
dust-phantom's face, I add to myself softly, as I 
look at her with a bright laugh in my bright eyes. 

I like to cheat myself. I am going to make 
this week a grand, beautiful cheat, a deception full 
of silvery waves of pleasure, dancing in on golden 
sands of time. 

I am not going to see Paul in it, but I do not 
feel this morning as if that mattered much. It is 
my first cheat— duty I mean — ^to tell myself that I 

don't care — and I don't. 

* * • * • 

The equestrians were Miss Horheck, Mr. Des- 
mond, Sir Ivan, and myself. In a carriage f oUowing 
us were Lady Horneck, the dyspeptic magistrate — 
whose name is Hammet — Miss Strood, and the 
rector. The two men are protesting against the 
whole expedition, prophesying evil concerning it, 
and foretelling as a certainty that we shall find our- 
selves passing the night in a bog. 

This last prophecy was directed against the 
riders — ^the carriage might find its way back by 
midnight; but the horsemen and women, who in- 
tended daringly to leave the road, would inevitably 
ride into a marsh and there flounder till they sank. 

With this pleasant warning in our ears we ride 
off laughing. Miss Horneck kept with her brother. 
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She looked very Handsome. Her rich, dark com- 
plexion was all aglow, lier red lips seemed riper and 
raddier than cherries, her lithe figure looked its 
shapeUest, her very hand and arm took a new grace 
as she held the reins ; over all her face and figure 
morning breathed a freshness like the early beauty 
of the rose before its leaves are at the full. 

'^ Is she not handsome ? '' I say enthusiastically 
to my giant, who devotes himself to me as if it was 
his first duty in life to hang on to my stirrup. 

" She is the most perfect creature I ever saw ! '* 
he answers rapturously. ''What a thoroughbred 
look she has about the head and shoulders ! And 
then her neck — ^upon my word she is splendid ! " 

" Beautiful ! ^' I return, hesitating a little. I do 
not quite like such outspoken praise and sucli 
descending to details. 

" It is my opinion her match is not to be found 
in England," continues the sunflower coolly. '^I 
offered Homeck three hundred for her last week, 
but he would not part with her.^^ 

" Eh, what ! '' I cry, astonished. " You did not 
offer to buy Miss Homeck, did you ? " 

The giant laughs aloud, then lowers his musical 
voice to almost a whisper. 

'' Miss Homeck's figure is a deal higher than 
that," he says. '' It is only a very Hgh bid that 
will fetch her down. I was talking of the mare 
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you are riding. She is Horneck's favourite. She 
is called Jilt.^' 

" An ominous name rather/' I observe in some 
confusion. I am somewhat vexed that my generous 
admiration of Hester has been so completely lost. 

^'Not at all. Horneck would not care if the 
whole female race jilted him. He would enjoy it I 
believe. He is a tremendous good fellow. I have 
known him any amount of years, but I never saw 
him in love.'' 

I am silent. I do not feel myself called on to 
make a remark in reply to this. 

" He is a lucky fellow in that respect ; he never 
gets the heartache." 

Here is a second speech to which I can really 
say nothing. 

'^ I expect Horneck will be an old bachelor. All 
the eligible spins in the county have had a try at 
him and faUed." 

"They must have been poor shots/' I say 
carelessly. " And I suppose all the eligible bache- 
lors of the county have tried for Miss Horneck, and 
made dead failures of themselves likewise." 

He laughs a little oddly. 

" Oh, she goes in for such a high price," he says 
in a small quaver. 

^^ Do you mean she wants a duke, or a marquis, 
or a lord-lieutenant ? " 
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'* No. She wants a sort of moral perfection — a 
fellow wlio is a milksop and a saint and a baccaneer 
combined.'* 

" There is not much morality about a buccaneer, 
is there ? *' 

" Well, I suppose I hit on the wrong word there. 
But you know the kind of man I mean — a sort of 
walking library and silent tombstone, and fighting 
pirate all in one.'* 

" Pirate is a worse word than buccaneer." 

" Is it ? That's unfortunate. I have got the 
right word in md somewhere, but it won't obey 
orders and come forth." 

" Perhaps you mean a knight-errant or a 
paladin ? " 

'' I daresay I do. Is he a creature with a book 
in one pocket and a pistol in thd other, and no 
tobacco with him, and a great many grand words in 
his mouth ? " 

I laugh a little, but my cheeks redden consider- 
ably. I cannot help perceiving that whether Hester^s 
beau-ideal be pirate, buccaneer, or knight, the sun- 
flower is resolved not to draw a pleasant picture 
of him. And as I know this beau-ideal is Paul, 
I do not like the sort of sketch held up before 
me. 

" I do not see that Miss Homeck is setting a 
very high price on herself in fixing on the chivalrous 
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sort of bookworm you describe,^' I observe as 
calmly as I can. 

^' You don^t ! Why, a fellow who went in for 
her would have to give up every mortal thing he 
cared for. Smoking, racing, biUiards, pigeon- 
shooting '^ 

"You are ashamed to count that surely?'^ I 
interpose. "It cannot even be called a 'thing;' 
it is only gambling, so it is better without a 



name.^' 



"Well, bar the pigeons, then. And still a 
fellow would have to pay a terrific price for a girl 
if he gave up all his amusements for her sake.'' 

A thoughtful expression clouded the sunflower's 
beaming face. He brought his straight eye to bear 
on me pensively. 

" I really doh't think you are the kind of girl 
that would expect a man to — ^to make a tombstone 
of himself. Now would you ? " 

" Certainly not. I should never expect a man 
to bury one of his pleasant vices for me, or give up 
one of his pet extravagances. I should simply 
expect to be taken as just one luxury the more, 
that's all." 

The giant is puzzled. Am I in earnest or am I 
chaffing ? that is the question in his mind. 

" Then if you are taken as a luxury you'd want 
a very rich fellow ? " he says at last. 
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" Evidently. Because yon see a poor man can't 
afford Inxnries/' 

"Thafs qnite true. And I assnre yon, iCss 
LuttroU, a man's expenses nowadays arefonr fignres 
— every one of them. And not macli for ones 
money either.'' 

" I daresay not," I say very wisely. In reahty 
I know nothing of these things, but I have heard 
Paul talk of them with contempt — ^Paul who, except 
his horse, has not a luxury. Paul, who has lived 
like a monk at Oxford and like a dervisi ^ 
London. 

" I know," I continue, '' that if I had pigeon- 
shooting and cigars, bilHards, club dinners, and 
button-hole bouquets for my money — ^the little 1 
have — I should consider it not much." 

" It is not much," the giant echoes q^*® 
seriously. '' Then there's one's shooting, you kno^j 
and one's hunting. Impossible to get on without 
three hunters at least. Can't go everywhere one 
likes even then. Bless me ! " — and the poor sun- 
flower gets quite hot, and takes ofE his hat to 
refresh his overcharged brain — ^^ bless me ! no 
fellow in his senses can think of getting married 
nowadays." 

I am obliged to laugh, he looks so odd and 

rueful. 

" But you fall in love sometimes, I suppose, you 
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poor men, with your hunters and your polo-clubs, 
don^t you ? ^' I ask innocently. 

^'Not with girls, you know,'' he says with a 
serious face. " That would not be safe. Lead to 
mistakes — don't you see ? — and all that. No, we go 
in for the married ladies. We flirt a good deal in 
that line, we young fellows of the present day." 

He simpers, and looks down modestly at his 
horse's ears, unconscious, perhaps, of the fact that 
his blazing face and flaming hair make a picture of 
outrageous impudence and conceit. And this was 
the man of whom simple Miss Strood thought I had 
made a conquest ! 

The frank impertinence, too, with which he had 
given me to understand that I must cherish no 
false hopes with respect to him and all his fascina- 
tions, gave me rather a tingling desire for some 
little revenge. 

" What a pity I am not a married lady ! " I say 
sarcastically. 

''It's no end of a pity," he answers. ''I thought 
so yesterday when we sat together at dinner." 

I begin to feel that if I were a despotic queen 
this man's flaming countenance would not be quite 
safe on his shoulders. 

At the very least I would have his head shaved, 
I say to myself, and I smile and look quite plea- 
santly at him. 

VOL. I. B, 
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"What are you thinking of?'' he asks, in- 
mnuatingly. " I am sure yon had a happy thought 
in yonr mind just then/' 

''I was thinking what a splendid head jours 
would be to cut initials on. Mr. Stroodhad a great 
loss in not adding you to his collection in the days 
of your boyhood." 

" Don't quia my hair, phase/' he responds, with 
a perfectly unruffled visage. If s my weakness to 
think it rather nice. Ifs — ifs something the 
colour of yours, I think." 

This is too much. I lift my hand and touch the 
mare on the flank with the whip. She bounds 
forward ten feet, and dashes off like the wind. The 
Desmond is left behind lamenting. I rejoice in the 
thought that for a minute he will be scared. He will 
think I shall fall, and he will have an uncomfortable 
moment or two. Then it flashes into my mind that 
I am getting an uncomfortable minute myself, for 
the mare is off and I cannot hold her. I dash by 
the carriage, and Miss Strood screams, the dyspeptic 
man puts his glass to his eyes, the coachman stares 
like an owl. All this I see in an instant as I flash 
past them. Next I gain on Sir Ivan and Hester 
Homeck. Sir Ivan calls out Halloo! and swirls 
his horse round out of the way as quick as light- 
ning, and makes a dash at my bridle and fails. 
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Hester's face grows white as snow, and a look that 
haunts me springs into her ^yes. 

Does she think I am going to be killed, and is 
she glad ? 

The question puzzles me as hedges and trees flj 
pasty and the mare goes on like a frightened demon. 
I set my teeth hard and pull with all my might at 
the curb. She staggers in her wild career, I see 
the white of her eyeball, her ears are put back close 
to her head, her hoofs scarce touch the ground. 

All this for just the flick of a whip ! They 
might have warned me of the beast's temper, I say 
to myself savagely. 

I grow angry. I resolve that no one shall con- 
quer or stop the creature but myself, and no one • 
shall have the pleasure of picking me up in the road 
either alive or dead. I am firm in my seat, firm in 
my hand ; I get cooler for the anger rising in me. 
I pat the mare on the neck and speak to her softly. 

I am at least three miles ahead of my com- 
panions now, and being intent on managing my 
steed I have not observed the road or the scenery. 
Hence it is with some astonishment I perceive I am 
close to the sea, and all along the route at my right 
hand there runs a low wall. Perhaps I jerked the 
rein. I don^t know, but the mare suddenly took 
this wall at a bound, and stood still within a few 
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feet of the cliffs edge with all her body quivering 
with terror. My own heart gave a leap like a bird; 
I had one glimpse of my danger^ no more^ for I 
turned the horse swiftly round, and, like an arrow, 
she flew over the wall again, and stood in the road 
trembUng in every nerve, but quiet and subdued. 

I had been a little shaken in the saddle, not by 
the leap, but by the sudden stop after her spring, 
and it took me a moment to recover my seat and 
my nerve. Then I glanced over the wall and saw 
how near I had been to death. A yard or two of 
shaggy heath — just a standing-place — ^and then the 
cliff went down abruptly in great gray crags ; rock 
upon rock, for two hundred feet of dark descent, till 
• they touched the white waves which dashed, and 
curled, and foamed around them in sounding 
strength. 

I shuddered and involuntarily closed my eyes. 
The mighty roll and roar of the sea troubled me — 
my head swam ; it was like looking at my own 
sepulchre and hearing my own dirge to see those 
foaming waves, and hear their music. I turned 
away and gazed upward at the high clear sky, 
divinely blue, and breathed a prayer of thankfulness 
for my life. The bright air was full of sweet vivify- 
ing perfume, the lambs among the heather lifted 
their small horned heads, and let their innocent eyes 
rest upon me in wonder. A lark upon the wing 
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poised himself above my head a moment^ and then 
soared upwards and carried my prayer in song to 
heaven. 

One great breath of reUef, and I was myself 
again. I conld look at the sea sparkling in the sun 
and flashing with many colours, I could hear the 
glorious rush of the waves upon the beach, and 
once more feel that all was beautiful. 

At last I relaxed the hold of my stiffened fingers 
on the reins and let them hang down loosely, then 
Madam Jilt stretched out her long neck and poked 
her aristocratic nose among the heath, and smelt at 
it disdainfully. 

I began to feel there was something to laugh at 
in my situation. I was out with a party " on plea- 
sure bent,^^ and I had already come to grief and 
was utterly alone. 

'' Now,^^ Mistress Jilt, I say to my steed aloud, 
much in the style of John Gilpin, " you have taken 
a long gallop to please yourself, you shall take a 
longer one to please me.^^ 

I pull her nose up from the heather, and catch 
the roll of her wicked eye as I adjust myself firmly 
in the saddle, and I feel pleasantly that I am 
master. 

"Now, my lady, I mean to show you what I 
can do. I mean to race you till every hmb in your 
sleek body cries for mercy .^ 
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*' Glad to see you aKve, Misfl Luttrell/' shouts a 
voice from a&r. 

And on the heath high above me is the giant^ 
who waves his hand and hurries towards me joy- 
fully. He has had a tremendous scare^ I see that 
plainly, for his face is red with riding and white 
with fear, and the red and white are in spots which 
fight for mastery, giving him the look of a circus 
clown ill painted. 

" When I saw the mare take that sudden leap I 
gave you up/^ he says in an awed voice. " But, by 
Jove, when you lifted her back again over the wall 
in the clever style you did, I pulled my hat off, 
waved it over my head, and shouted Hurrah ! " 

" Where were you ? I did not see you, I did 
not hear you.^^ 

" I was on the hill. Fve seen the whole thing. 
I came across the heath a short cut, hoping to 
intercept you. For three miles I have been riding 
on that ridge there above you. Couldn^t get on 
ahead anyhow. I say, though, the way you have 
managed that brute is beautiful ! Never saw better 
form or better riding in my life ! ^^ 

He throws immense respect into his manner, and 
regards me with new-found esteem. 

''It was a hard pull,^^ I observe, showing my 
swelled hands. ''Madam Jilt had it all her own 
way at first.^^ 
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He comes very close and pulls off my riding- 
glove and shakes his head over my reddened fingers, 
which he holds in his as delicately as if a tonch 
wonld break them. 

" Oan^t tell how you held the brute with those 
small hands of yours. And you never lost your 
nerve once! Upon my word, I wouldn't have 
missed seeing it, not for — ^not for four figures, all of 
'em nines.'' 

Secretly I am a little flattered and pleased by 
his admiration, but I look modest and declare I have 
done nothing extraordinary. 

" I tell you what, there are not many men who 
could face that cliff as you did, and land an animal 
over the safe side of a wall with the cool pluck you 
showed. ,1 don't mind owning that I would not try 

it myself for less than , No, I would not do it 

for four figures — ^it would take five — there ! " 

He feels he has made an immense concession in 
putting my courage above his own, and he looks 
into my face for thanks. I do not feel particularly 
gratified, but when we receive compliments we must 
pay them back. So I say I am infinitely obliged 
by his good opinion, and I feel sure in my place he 
would have done better than myself. He would 
never have let the mare go near the cliff at all, 
though I have no doubt he could top any amount of 
wall if required. 
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" Now look here,'' he returns eagerly, '^ I know 
a place which would suit you exactly — a place where 
you would be appreciated. No end of walls there, 
and you would go over them like a feather/' 

'^ I am afraid walls are another of your singular 
weaknesses." 

" Yes, they are ! How could you guess that ? 
I am awfully fond of walls — ^they are such clean 
things to get over. Yes " — looking at me thought- 
fully — " Ireland is the place for you." 

I laugh and say wickedly : 

'' Well, I'll go there when I am married." 

'' By Jove ! so you shall." 

Shall I I say to myself in faint wonder. 

" And I'll ask my husband as a favour to take 
me over a few stone walls." 

'' And he'll do it ; he'll be the right man to do 
it ! " cries the giant with fervour. 

''Well, I don't know about that. Perhaps I 
may prefer a friend to show me the way — one of the 
young men of the present day, who find it so safe 
to flirt with married ladies, you know." 

The sunflower's face falls. '' You don't approve 
of that sort of thing, I'm sure," he says earnestly. 

'' No, but you do. You owned to me just now 
that to flirt with young married ladies was one of 
your weaknesses." 

"What a head you've got for remembering a 
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felloVs foolish words ! '' And he bestows such a 
tender pressure on my poor red fingers that I snatch 
my hand away in considerable haste. 

'^Really, Mr. Desmond, we must not waste any 
more time here/' I say in a serious tone. "We 
must get back to our party. Which is the road to 
take ? '' 

" I have not the least idea ; and there is no need 
for hurry. We had better ride leisurely forward, 
and we shall meet with them somewhere.^' 

'^ How can we do that if we are not on the right 
road ? Is there no place where we can inquire ? '^ 
I ask anxiously. 

We look all around the wide waste, on one side 
the heath, on the other the sea, and no signs of a 
dwelling or a man. 

'^ Seems lonely, doesn't it?'' the giant says 
cheerfully. '* Didn't meet a thing on the moor but 
a sheep. What did you pass on the road ? " 

" Luckily for me, nothing — not a single vehicle 
of any kind. Where are we?" I say ruefully; 
" this road must lead somewhere." 

'' Goes on to the Land's End, I have no doubt," 
the giant answers, '^ but where to besides I can't 
say." 

" I do not want to go quite so far as the Land's 
End, so I'll turn back," I say decidedly. 

I turn accordingly, and jog on in solitary silence 
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for a mile. I feel very angiy and dismal^ I don't 
know why. 

" Why can't you speak^ Mr. Desmond f '' I say 
at last^ drawing rein suddenly^ and waiting for him 
as he follows meekly. 

" Well, when a lady takes her own way without 
asking adyice, I think it better to be silent." 

''Ton did not offer advice. Do say what you 
like ! ^' I cry crossly. 

''Then I say Dunkery is our destination, and we 
are leaving Dunkery behind us.'' 

He turns and points with his whip to that heathy 
giant standing gray against the sky. 

'' And what then ? '' I cry. '' I can't go on to 
Dunkery with you by" myself. I want to find Sir 
Ivan and all the rest of the party.'' 

'' If you find them. Miss Luttrell, you won't find 
Sir Ivan. At this present moment Sir Ivan is 
going on to Dunkery hy himself J' 

The sunflower emphasises his words by shutting 
up his squinting eye with great force. 

'' Why by himself ? " I ask quietly. 

I ain at a white heat with impatience, but I am 
still civil. 

'' Because he galloped after you and took the 
wrong road. For some time he and I kept side by 
side like two mad jockeys calling to each other all 
the while. ' We shan't catch the nmre ! ' he bawled; 
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'she^s too fleet; no chance with these animals/ 
' The girl will be killed ! ' I shouted back. ' She's 
a good rider ! \ he screams ; ' I am not afraid for 
her/ ' It was a break-neck pace,? I answer. Well, 
Miss Luttrell, this dialogue brings us breathless to 
three cross-roads — ^you saw them, no doubt ? '' 

" I saw nothing but my bridle and the creature's 
head. Go on, Mr. Desmond, do.'' 

''We draw rain at this place; Miss Homeck 
comes dashing up to us at a flying gallop. ' Keep 
with the carriage,' Homeck says to her, ' and go on 
to Dunkery by the carriage road. I expect the 
mare has taken that way, and you'll see Corahe 
quitely coming back to meet you. Now, Desmond, 
you take this second road; it skirts the sea and 
gets dangerous then, so if you see anything of the 
mare keep clear of frightening her. I shall go 
down this way; it leads to a village and to the 
farm where Jilt was bred. If Miss Luttrell has 
passed by this road I shall be sure to hear of her/ 
'And if you do not, what then?' his sister asks. 
' Why then I shall scramble on through the lanes, 
round to the carriage road, and rejoin you before 
you get* to Dunkery. By each taking separate 
roads we must one of us find the runaway, and 
whoever finds her must bring her safely on,' he said. 
' My dear fellow,' I expostulate, ' Miss Luttrell may 
be thrown and seriously hurt.' ' She can ride any- 
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thing/ he answers. ' If she has let the mare throw 
her Fll sell her to you for a hundred and fifty/ 
With that^ Miss Luttrell^ he was off like the wind. 
And I do believe he thought Jilt had gone home to 
the f arm^ and he should have a nice quiet ride with 
you all to himself/' 

'' He is not likely to have thought anything of 
the kind,'* I observe snappishly. ^' He cares 
no more for riding with me than — ^than you 
do/' 

The giant utters neither denial nor expostulation ; 
he spares me all compliments, but his straight eye 
has an odd look in it. 

" Well, what is your advice, Mr. Desmond V I 
ask, trying to be good-tempered. 

" To go straight on to Dunkery, and be in time 
for the feed." 

As I hear him I feel inclined to lift up my head 
and howl, so exasperated am I at his words. To my 
eyes Dunkery in the dim distance looks five-and- 
forty miles off, and the prospect of a long dismal 
tete-a-tete ride with the sunflower almost makes my 
tears flow. 

''Must we go back to the three cross-roads 
and follow the track of the carriage wheels ? " I say 
in despair. 

" Certainly not ; we'll simply turn round and 
follow the road." 
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I shake my head dolefully at liim. 

'^No, there is Dunkery away to the left; the 
road bears to the right, and it goes to the Land's 
End. I decline the road/' 

" Strike across country then ?'' And the 
giant's sound eye gleams with delight. 

'* I don't mind, but it won't be very agreeable 
for you ; there are no stone walls." 

The heath is beneath our horses' feet; they 
prance and dance and snifE the air, and break joy- 
fully into a free hand-gallop. My spirits rise. I 
begin to glow and beam with happiness ; a sense of 
freedom bounds through my veins deliciously. The 
air is balmy, yet fresh and invigorating ; the sky is 
blue ; the heath wild and wide ; the winter sunshine 
warm. I am miles away from Warfield. Every 
bound and stride of my thoroughbred steed takes 
me farther from the memory of my prison. I 
almost forget it. I am fuU of the lovely delusions 
of youth ; every fragrant breath of air that fans my 
cheek brings back some perished bloom, some happy 
dream that the Mawditt tyranny had crushed. I 
think of the creak of the Mawditt boots and lauigh 
at it. I wonder how I could ever have been so 
childish as to be afraid. 

" How healthy it is to be free ! " I cry. " I 
wish I was really going to the Land's End, and 
never, never coming back any more." 
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" Do you f Well, so do I. I wish whatever 
you do." 

He is complacency itself is my poor giant, and I 
Bmile and smile upon him, and he smiles back, and 
we gallop gloriously on, and both think the world a 
good place. 

Our horses hare not turned a hair. We liaye 
left the sea behind, we keep old Dunkery well in 
view ; we are sanguine of success ; we shall reach . 
the top perhaps before the others. 

'^ And we will gather heath and light up a fire 
on the old Beacon to let them know we are come. 
Have you any Ughts ? '* 

^^ Lots ! " And his face beams like the sun. 

^^ Is it not odd ? but just as you spoke I fancied 
I smelt a cigar." 

Like a vane my companion turns north, south, 
«ast, and west, and smells — ^nothing ! 

We are going up a steep hill ; clumps and 
stones and furze-bushes make our progress slow; 
we near the top in silence. 

''There is a cigar somewhere," the Desmond 
says wonderingly. And as he speaks we reach the 
summit, and I find myself face to face with Charley 
Mawditt ! 



CHAPTER XVm. 



Ghablie is about twenty feet below ns ; liis Horse is 
standing still as bis master tranquilly smokes. 

" Halloo ! ^^ be cries in an amazed voice. Tben 
be doffs bis bat and rides up to me witb outstretcbed 
band. '^ How do you do. Miss Luttrell ? Tbis is A 
surprise indeed ! '' 

He looks as if it were not a pleasant surprise 
eitber, for bis eyes are fixed on me in a troubled 
way. As for me, I fiusb painfully and tben grow 
pale. Seeing Gbarlie is like seeing a gaoler or 
being crossed by tbe bars of a prison window. 

^^ It is just as great a surprise to me as to you/^ 
I answer. '^ I did not expect to meet you down 
bere.^' 

He stares from me to tbe giant, and from tbe 
giant back again to me. 

'^ I daresay not,'' be says. " May I ask wbere 
you are going ? '' 

^^ On to Dunkery Beacon. Can you tell us tbe 
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road f Are we striking across the moor in the right 
direction ? '' 

Then I introduce Mr. Desmond and explain the 
programme of the day^ and also the accident which 
has separated us from our companions. 

'' An accident that I cannot say I regret/' 
Mr. Desmond interposes with polite fervour. 

Charlie looks at him with a touch of the Mawditt 
scowl^ then he laughs a little jerky laugh. 

" Oh, I daresay not ! A runaway horse and an 
adventure are unexpected blessings at a picnic." 

" This is not a picnic,^' I observe seriously ; '^ it 
is an excursion. People do not have picnics in 
February,^' 

*' Yes, it is an excursion/' the giant says, back- 
ing me up politely. ''But the weather is warm 
enough to make it a picnic if we choose.'' 

'' Make it what you like," returns Charlie," 
putting on a jocular air ; " it looks like a runaway 
match — ^between the horses perhaps — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

I feel uncomfortable for an instant, but Mr. 
Desmond restores my equanimity by his cool 
reply. 

" Thanks for your compliment," he says ; '' I 
am glad we look like a match. I was afraid I cut 
but a sorry figure beside Miss Luttrell. Her horse 
and her riding are both perfect, while my poor 
animal, like his master, is but an ugly creature. 
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There is some chivalry in the world still, I say- 
to myself, as I glance at my giant gratefully. 

Charlie sneers no more, and I am glad he is pat 
down. 

"Do you mean to tell us the way, Mr. 
Mawditt 1" I ask coldly. 

" Is there no road we can get into ? " interposes 
Mr. Desmond. 

" Yes, but you will have two miles more of rough 
riding across the forest first. At the foot of this 
hill turn to the right and follow the sheep-path, 
that will take you to the road.^' 

" Thanks ; and on the road I daresay we shall 
find some one of whom we can inquire further.^' 

" Not likely/' Charlie returns ; '^ unless you ask 
the sheep or the Exmoor ponies.^' 

He gathers up his reins, and in passing me he 
says carelessly : 

"You'll be back again at Warfield in a week — 
that was your promise you know. Things are very 
pleasant there now— quite sunshiny and charming.'' 

His shadow falls on me like a blight. I shiver 
from head to foot. How hateful it is to have War- 
field thrust on one in the midst of my narrow strip 
of freedom! 

" I wonder you tore yourself away if things are 
so charming," I respond. " And, by-the-bye, what 
are you doing down here to-day ? " 

VOL. I. s 
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" Came hunting, to be sure, Miss Luttrell. I 
presume that is not a forbidden amusement, even to 
so luckless an individual as your humble servant/* 

He takes off his hat and goes by with that 
smirking air, which betrays that he considers he has 
made rather a success in that speech. 

" Not forbidden,^' I observe, " except on off 
days like the present, when the hounds don^t meet/' 

I watch his face and see an odd startled look on 
it, but he recovers his gay impudence in an instant 
and laughs. 

"There is no taking Miss Luttrell in,** he says, 
looking back at Mr. Desmond. " The truth is, I 
came down here to see a three-year-old, bred on one 
of these Exmoor farms — a splendid brute, but too 
high a figure for me. Expeditions in search of 
horseflesh, however, are not agreeable to the 
paternal mind, so my quest is a bit of a secret. Do 
not inform against me.** And laughing he puts 
spurs to his horse, gallops up the hill, rough as it is, 
and disappears down the other side as swiftly as a 
vanished bubble. 

Mr. Desmond's sound eye looks after him pen- 
sively. 

" May I ask who your friend is ?** 

I notice his manner is more ceremonious, his 
tone less genial, than it was before the vision of the 
poor spider crossed our path. 
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''He is the son of Mr. Mawditt^ the present 
proprietor — ^in right of his wife— of Warfield Abbey. 
He is not particularly my friend. I hate him a little 
less than his father^ that is all.'^ 

".Oh!" in a satisfactory tone. ''Ought we to 
have asked him to join us, do you think V 

I look at him quite aghast. 

" Certainly not. I am thankful I did not guess 
you had that uncomfortable idea in your mind.'' 

" Why uncomfortable ? '' 

"It is more than uncomfortable, it is ghastly. 
K you only knew,'' I cry, waxing warm, " the hap- 
piness it is to me to have a week, a blessed week, of 
freedom, you would not wonder I call it ghastly to 
have the shadow of one's prison brought to one's 
small feast." 

The giant is so astonished at this outburst that 
he gazes at me with both his eyes. 

" I — I beg your pardon. Miss Luttrell. I am 
very sorry my suggestion should have been so 
unpleasant." 

His conventional tone, his cautious reserve, act 
on me like the sudden crash of an icicle on my 
head. I repent in sackcloth and ashes of my 
childish frankness. I shut myself up in a pyramid 
forthwith, and resolve to put a padlock on my lips 
rather than let my woe leap into speech again» 

" O pray don't apologise ! " I cry hastily ; " I am 
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only jesting. I am very sorry we did not ask 
Charlie Mawditt to coma I dare say Lady Horneck 
would have been glad to see him. How beautiful 
the lights and shadows are on that hill ! And^ O 
look 1 there is a deer 1 '' 

I will make him understand it was only a slip 
of the tongue^ and I have no wish to trouble him 
with my history. Thinking thus, I go on a mile 
without looking at him. I fancy he is staring about 
in search of the red-deer which I did not see. 

'' Here we are on the road at last ! " he says. 
" Now I would advise a canter, Miss Luttrell." 

" Stop ! I see a cottage a little way back ; let 
us go there and ask if the carriage has passed.'^ 

He turns at my bidding, and we ride up to the 
garden-gate of a little thatched dwelling whicli 
stands a short distance from the roadside. 

" BEalloo ! '' cries Mr. Desmond. 

No answer. 

" Who is in ? Will no one come ? ^^ 

Apparently no one will, for silence is the only 
reply. 

" The place is empty,^' Mr. Desmond says. 

" There is smoke coming from the chimney,^' I 
rejoin. 

*^ So there is ; FU go and wake them up." 

He alights, walks up the little garden, and raps 
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at the door loudly. This eliciting no reply^ he peers 
in at the window^ and lastly comes back to me. 

" You see I get no answer. But the cottage is 
not empty ; there is an old woman sitting by the 
fire, who must certainly be as deaf as a post.^^ 

" Well, do lift the latch, Mr. Desmqnd, and go 
in and scream at her. Perhaps she has seen the 
carriage pass if she has not heard it.'' 

" No, I think I had better not go in,'' he says. 

" But why ? The people don't mind it in this 
country." 

^^ It is not that " — and he pauses and looks down 
at his boots — '' the fact is, there is a bed in that 
room downstairs, and somebody in it ill — a young 
woman apparently. And — ^and my walking in upon 
them might be such an intrusion." 

Seeing his hesitation, I resolve on speaking to 
the woman myself. 

'^ I will go," I say quickly. '' Will you kindly 
help me to alight ? " 

"You are not afraid it may be something 
infectious ? " 

" no ! The moor country is too clean. Look 
at the air ! a mote here is a wonder and dust a 
miracle." 

I free my foot from the stirrup, but just as I am 
about to spring to the ground I feel myself lifted 
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from the saddle like a feather and landed within the 
garden. I say "Thanks/' rather hurriedly, and 
run up to the cottage door, nearly tumbling over 
my habit as I go. 

When I lift the latch I find myself in a tolerably 
large room,^ dimly lighted by a casement window. 
An aged shrivelled woman kneeling by the hearth 
piles turf on the fire, and blows at the red embers 
with a toothless mouth. Thinking of the sick 
woman in the bed, I walk in softly and touch this 
antique wizened figure on the shoulder. She turns 
and stares in wonderment; changing to blear-eyed 
shrewdness, and, dusting a chair with her apron, 
she bids me sit. 

"I was a bit skeered,'' she bawls forth, as 
if standing in a high wind; ''I didn't expect 
strangers/' 

''Have you seen a carriage pass by?" I ask 
civilly. 

'' Have I seed the passun ? No, not these twenty 
year. I don't trouble he, and he don't trouble I." 

'' No, no ; have you seen a carriage ? " 

'' Have I seed any age ? Aw, iss sure. I be a 
porty good age, ma'am. I be aughty-nine come 
Easter." 

" No. Have — ^you — seen — a carriage and horses 
— go by — ^with a gentleman ? " 

'' Gentleman ! " the old crone repeats with great 
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contempt. " He wadu't a gentleman, nor a patch 
upop the coat of a gentleman — ^not lie ! '^ 

Exmoor f asliion^ the old woman raises her tone 
at the end of her sentence to a shrill alto. The 
patched and darned^ bat clean^ curtain hanging 
before the bed stirs ; a voice moans, feebly asking 
for water. Used, perhaps, to this voice, the deaf 
woman hears it instantly, and, going over to a table 
by the window, she fills a cup with milk from a 
brown pitcher standing there; then in her shaky 
clutch she carries it towards the bed. I spring up 
and take the cup from her trembling hands. 

'' Let me give it to her ! /' I say eagerly. 

I advance to the bed, draw the curtain back, 
and see, lying deathly white upon the pillow, the 
face I had leant over in thp chapel at Warfield. , 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The sight of this girl^ broaght so unexpectedly 
again before my eyes^ acted like an electric shock 
on my nerves, I clutched the curtain and gazed at 
her in a kind of trance, whfle she, opening her eyes 
in wide terror, looked blankly back at me, and then, 
uttering a wild scream, she began to tremble con- 
vulsively and moan softly to herself, 

" The ghost ! the ghost 1 '* she murmured, and 
her dilated eyes grew full of fevered horror, 

'^ It^s the faiver,'' the old woman said, pushing 
past me, and lifting the girl slightly in her bed. 
" Yur ! drink the milk, my dear, that the lady is 
giving 'ee,*^ 

Slowly the eyes grow less dilated; slowly the 
girl seems to realise the fact that I am flesh and 
blood, 

" She frightens me ! " she whispers with a great 
shudder. " Fll take the milk from you. Her face 
is like the one I saw in its shroud.^' 
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Her accent is good, her voice is sweet and low, 
her hands lying on the coverlet are white and slender. 
I wonder at her as I move aside, and most of aU I 
wonder why she IB here. 

"It's the faiver/' the old woman repeats in 
apology as she takes the milk from my hand. J^ Her 
head be that waik she don't know what she hjB telling 
of from momin' till night, poor cheeld. Ghosts and 
spectors, and I dnnno what — ^n't I" 

" Is she yonr granddaughter ? '' I ask as loudly 
as I can venture to speak without frightening the 
sick girl. 

" Hurt her ? — ^av coorse not ! They baint raal 
ghosties. Her head be dizzy-like ; that makes her 



see 'em.'' 



I perceive the old lady and I can come to no 
understanding, so I give her up like a bad conun- 
drum. I am turning to go away when the girl's 
sad eyes, fixed on me wistfully, call me back. 

" Can I do anything for you ? " I ask, bending 
over her. 

She shrinks back with a quick movement of 
fear, and then lets her eyes rest on my face 
wonderingly. 

''You are like — ^hke the dead woman in her 
shroud, who rose—" 

" There ! there ! didn't I tell 'ee so ? " the old 
woman cries. '' Always they ghosties in her head. 
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I be most skeered out of my five wits to hear her. 
Lord ! one might so well bide in the churchyard to 
waance as stay long with she through the night. 
And her callin' to sperrits to spaik to her out of 
their graves ! Churchyard-talk — ^that's what I do 
call et — all the night long/^ 

" Do tell her to go away. I want to speak to 

you/' 

I say this without any fear of this female 
Methuselah hearing me. 

" I am cold. Blow up the turf, grannie dear — 
it is quite black.'* 

Blowing a turf fire is a delightful employment. 
Grannie seizes the old smoke-begrimed bellows and 
takes to her occupation kindly, keeping her eye, 
however, on the bed. 

" I want to tell you that it was I whom you saw 
in the old chapel at Warfield. I had a shawl over 
my head, and this and the moonlight combined 
doubtless made me look ghostly. I am very sorry 
I frightened you, but you frightened me too very 
much.'' 

*' Was it really you ? " the girl asks in an awed 
whisper. ^^ You had your shroud on. You looked 
dead." 

" It was really I, and you see I am living." 

^^Yes," and her fixed look relaxes, her eyes 
close, and tears gather on the lashes. 
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" I fear you are very ill/' I say softly. 

*' Yes ; I have low fever, and my head is not 
always — not always clear. I fangy strange things • 
I see people — ^who — ^who I know are not here.'' 

She starts up in bed and gazes round her wildly* 
I lay her gently back on the piUowl 

" Do not excite yourself. Tell me quietly if I 
can help you. I am Coralie Luttrell from War- 
field.^' 

The words have scarcely left my lips when the 
girl clutches my wrist convulsively, and then flings 
my arm wildly from her. 

'^ Are you Miss Luttrell ? Go away then ! I 
want nothing from Miss Luttrell.'' 

The bellows fall to the floor, and Mrs. Methuselah 
comes hurrying to the bed. 

^' What's the matter, dearie ? There, there, the 
ghost-lady be going to get upon her horse and ride 
ofE with the fine gentleman, and we shan't see her 
never no more — ^never no more. There, dearie, 
don't 'ee be frighted — she's going." 

^' No, no ! I must speak to her first." 

And with sudden strength the girl pushes the 
old woman away and beckons to me to approach. 

"Now don't 'ee tell she nothing you've been 
told not to tell," cries Dame Methuselah. '^ A still 
tongue makes a wise head — ^you mind that." 

I wish the old woman at the city of Jericho as I 
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once more take the g^l's fevered Iiand in mine. 
Her tears are falling now^ and her cheeks are 
flushed. 

" Do you know why I came to Warfield f " she 
says. 

"No; was it to see me you came f '' 

" You are really Miss LuttreU ? '' 

" Yes. Do not be afraid of me ; why should I 
hurt you?'' 

"I came to warn you! Mind what I say — his 
love is false^ his friendship is false. Don^t trust 
him.'' 

Mrs. Mawditt's very words when she spoke to 
me of Paul ! I grow white to the lips, and I feel 
angiy and dismayed. 

" And what have you to do with this gentleman 
and with Warfield ? " I ask a little bitterly. 

" More than you have," the girl cries. There 
are those at Warfield ^" 

As usual the old deaf woman has heard the voice 
to which she is accustomed, and she interposes 
angrily. 

" I wun't have nothin' more said, I tell 'ee j she 
be too waik. You'll be the death of her, sure 
^nough. Here be the gentleman at the door axing 
what you be biding so long for." 

This was quite true. Having waited with ex- 
emplary patience up to this moment, Mr. Desmond 
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was now protesting in a suave voice against a longer 
procrastination. 

^' I am coming V' I cry to him. 
Then I make a last effort to gain some reason 
from a poor sick unreasonable girl, whose wits are 
fast beginning to wander^ 

^^ There is no need to warn me against — ^that 
person. He is nothing to me.^' 

" That is false ! " And the ffirl^s fflassy eyes 
bum mj face in their fixed ga.e « I Le heLd 
the contrary from his own lips — the vile coward ! *' 
she adds in a low tone as if to herself. 

" Of whom are you speaking ?" I ask in amazed 
anger. ^^ You are using very strange language to 
me. What is this person to you ? And how dare 

you presume '' 

She will not hear me out ; her wan face flushes 
painfully. 

'^ What is he to me ? " she cries, raising her 
voice shrilly. " That is my affair, not yours. And 
you need not ask of whom I speak ; you know his 
name.'^ 

" I waient have no names spoke under my roof, 
I tell ^ee ! ^' And rising in wrath the old woman 
flings forth her words in a shriek. " I shall be 
turned to doors through my gran^childers' tongues ; 
and much they^l care when I be out beggin'. 
But I baint sich a fool as to let my auld carcass be 
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ihrast out ^pon the moor for a long tongue. Thee 
be quiet^ Delia^ or Vll put a pillibeer atap o' thy 
face!'' 

Not wishing to see the helpless girl smothered 
with the bolster, I retreat, sadly vexed and bewil- 
dered. The dreadful old woman's outburst had filled 
the poor invalid's veins with fright and fever. She 
looked deliriously at me, and began to rave in a 
broken, rambling way, chanting her words softly 
like a person well acquainted with music. Her 
strange recitative chained me at the door in an odd 
kind of fear. 

^' Never to part again — never ! " she sang, 
twisting her hands about and looking down upon 
them and smiling. ''The trouble vrill pass like 
shadows, and joy will come in the morning. I am 
not afraid of darkness. Hush, mother ! teU me 
again what Mrs. Lermit said. ' Put your hand along 
the wall ' — ^yes, yes — ' in the old gallery beyond the 
chapel ' " 

In my amaze at hearing this I step forward 
swiftly, and my abrupt movement startles the girl. 
An expression of sharp fear springs to her fevered 

face. 

'' I am afraid," she says, letting her hands droop 
and ceasing her chant as she cowers down in her 
bed shrinkingly. ''I cannot find it, mother. I 
am so afraid. Does it belong to Mrs. Lermit or the 
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girl? What will Mr. Mawditt give?^' And she 
speaks with sudden eagerness^ her eyes ablaze with 
some great hope. ^^Tes, Til search again. Not 
to-night — ^no, no ! it is so dark. And I did see it, 
mother — I did — a ghost-face in a white shroud '^ 

'' Ah ! she be gone off arter they ghosties again, 
poor dear ! ^' the old woman mumbles, soothing her 
with a skinny hand. " It's a marcy I baint skeered 
of 'em any more than I be of a mommet in a field. 
Don't you bide here listening to her roadling talk 
no more, young lady. She don't know they grand 
gentry-folks she talked of — ^not she ; it's aunly the 
faiver in her head. Don't you do no hurt to a poor 
old woman, there's a dear, kind young lady, by 
telling what she've said — don't 'ee now." And 
coming over to me the old creature grew horribly 
affectionate, seizing my hand in a tight grasp, and 
speaking in a flattering, coaxing voice. ^' You 
waent do me no hurt — will, 'ee now? — ^there's a 
kind dear. I put my poor auld life in your pooty 
hands — I do, miss." 

I will do you no harm," I cried in disgust. " I 
promise you that." 

She did not hear me, but she seemed to under- 
stand, for her fawning withered hand released mine, 
and, giving me a toothless smile, she went back to 
the bed and patted the sick girl on the shoulder. 

'' There, dearie, there ! Go to sleep 1 And the 
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gho8t->lad7 will ride away with the fine gentleman 
to her graye^ and be shnt in, and shut up^ and never 
come oat no more — ^no more — and never come out 
no more." 

To the sound of these pleasant words^ crooned 
in a sort of sing-song^ I march away full of dazed 
thoughts. I let my giant give me his aid to mount 
without a word of thanks^ and in the same mechanical 
way I take the reins which he politely places in my 
hand^ and I ride off instantly on the wrong road. 

"Where are you goings Miss Luttrell ? That is 
the way back.'^ 

I turn Jilt^s head round and ride up to him. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Desmond ; I am afraid 
I am very stupid." 

" Well, could you make the old woman hear ? 
Did you get any news of our party ? " 

" No ; she was like the rhyming riddle : 

There was an old woman, and she 
Was as deaf as a F-O-S-T. 

I could get nothing out of her except that she had 
not seen a parson for twenty years." 

'^What a lucky old individual! Bxmoor must 
be a sort of Eden, free from the surplice and the 
serpent." 

I cannot answer his light chaff, my heart is too 
heavy ', I am feeling very forlorn and friendless as 
I ride on by this stranger's side ; I have such "need 
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of help, sucli need of counsel, and in the wide, wild 
world I know of no one to whom I can unburthen 
my spirit of its load. I have no right to vex a 
stranger with my griefs. Just now, when I did but 
touch upon the woe I hide, I frightened this great 
kindly giant back into that shell of hardness men 
wear as their defence. 

Soliloquising thus, I decide with a weary sigh to 
^ve none of my sorrow words. 

'^ You are tired, Miss Luttrell. I »am afraid I 
am a very unamusing companion,'^ the giant says 
humbly. 

" I am a little tired,^^ I answer. " The truth is, 
I am getting dismayed at not finding Lady Horneck 
And our party. What will become of me if we are 
lost on Exmoor ? ^' 

" We are not lost. Here is one of the abori- 
gines — ^we will see what light his intelhgence can 
give us.^' 

A lank boy, who has shot up like a weed in 
health, strength, and ignorance, comes slouching on, 
driving a few sheep before him with an indefinite 
outpouring of words of the strongest and most 
figurative kind. If words could burn, all the wool 
on those sheep^s backs would have blazed as they 
ran. 

^' Have you seen a party of ladies and gentlemen 
in a carnage and on horseback ? ^' 

VOL. I, X 
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" Aw, yes, ma^am ! 'Mn a shrill alto, as if he 
were shouting from one beacon to another in a gale 
of wind. 

"All right; where did you see them?^^ cries 
Mr. Desmond. 

The boy dashes after two stray sheep with a 
curse so choice that it seems worthy of a Christian 
and infaUible Church, and back he comes breathless. 

" At the foot of the hill a mile back ; and waun 
gentleman by hisself keeped axing everybody he 
meet if they^d seed a lady. I s'pose that be you, 
ma'am." 

The immense height to which that boy's voice 
carried these last words so astonishes Mr. Desmond 
that he looks up into the air after them. I am 
smiling with contentment at the good news I hear, 
and so I beam upon the boy very gratefully. 

" Can you tell me who lives in that little cot- 
tage ? " And I point to it with my whip. 

"Aw, yes, ma'am. Auld Euby Viall lives 
there." 

" What sort of a woman is she ? What do 
people say about her ? " 

" Well," scratching his head dubiously, " some 
say she's a witch ; some say she edn't. I dunno, 
but I shud'n like to cross her." 

" Who is the young girl staying with her who is 
iU?" 
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'^ Aw ! I dunno nuflELn ^bout she/^ 

" She is called Delia/ ^ I say, prompting him 
anxiously. 

'^ Aw, she is, ma'am ? " He looks thankful for 
the information, and stands with his legs twisted 
together, as if he expected more. 

"I perceive the matter is hopeless, so I ride 
onwardsj while Mr. Desmond, English fashion, pays 
the boy a shilling for having been moderately 
civil. 

'^ Had he any initials on his head ? " he asks as 
he joins me. " I am so sorry I did not examine 
the cut of them. I might have had a hint '' 

" For your seventy little boys in mackintoshes ? 
Look ! is that the carriage ? '* I cry in a tone of real 
joy, dropping my mock gaiety instantly. 

" I do believe it is," the giant ejaculates slowly. 
He does not increase the speed of his horse in the 
least as he watches the progress of the carriage 
crawling up a heathy precipice some three-quarters 
of a mile away. 

^^ Now for a good gallop ! '^ I cry excitedly. 

But Mr. Desmond's hand is on my bridle. 

" I cannot allow that/' he says lazily. ^^ We'll 
just go on quietly, please. I am not going to let 
them think we are in such a frightful hurry to over- 
take them. I am sure they have taken our absence 
coolly enough." 
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"So they have/' I return, checking my own 
eagerness now as undignified. 

" We might be lying with broken bones at the 
bottom of a precipice, or we might be gasping out 
our last breath, buried alive in some bog, for any- 
thing they know or care. They have not troubled 
themselves, you see, in the least. Upon my word. 
Miss Homeck is the stoniest piece of flesh and 
blood I ever met with; and as for Homeck, he is a 
human icicle. I have not the smallest intention of 
hurrying to restore myself to their society. I 
think our horses are going a little too fast — do not 
you?'* 

" We are only cantering ! " I cry. But somehow 
the giant gets his own way, and imperceptibly we 
fall into a walk. 

" I don^t intend to show that I am the least 
aggrieved,^' he says, "and I hope you won't. I 
shall not honour them by displaying any annoyance 
at their tremendous indifference to our fate — shall 
you ? '' 

No. I shall be simply polite, nothing more.'' 
Thaf s right." He pulls out his long flame- 
coloured moustache, and then lays his hand on the 
pommel of my saddle. " I shall tell them I have 
had a delightful day, and I was awfully sorry when 
we came in sight of the carriage." 

'^ Oh no ! you had better not say that ! It is 
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going too far. It will look as if you were glad you 
have not been with them/' • 

^^So I am. I would not have missed this ride 
for anything. I have been so amused too with 
Horneck going on the wrong tack himself, and 
thinking all the time he had sent me on a bootless 
errand. The excited way too in which he started 
off I Oh, it is splendid fun ! '' 

The giant closed his eyes the better to realise 
the scene; and, meanwhile, dashing round a 
comer at a hand-gallop, came Sir Ivan himself. 
He looked anxious and excited, but on seeing us 
his whole aspect changed; he checked his horse 
instantly and burst into a laugh. It was a tableau 
without the slow music. 

And a pretty picture we make, I think to 
myself in silent rage. Here are we — ^the two lost 
sheep, who are supposed to be in imminent peril — 
coming leisurely along at a snaiPs pace, the gentle- 
man's hand on the pommel of my saddle in a most 
spooney attitude, while I am beaming on his flaming 
countenance as if I liked it. 
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